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WINTON SIX 


advertising tells the truth 





America’s Foremost Car 


HE American gasoline automobile industry is less than 15 years 


old. 


It was established by Alexander Winton in March, 1898. 


In the first nine years of the industry, four types came along in 
rapid succession—one, two, three, and four-cylinder cars. 

In the tenth year of the industry (June, 1907), when Mr. Winton 
became the world’s first maker of Sixes exclusively, he produced 
a record-breaking, history-making car—the Winton Six. 


SELF-CRANKING 


It was the world’s first self-cranking 
car. The industry has followed Mr. 
Winton’s lead. 


‘LOWEST REPAIR COST 


It established, and has maintained 
from year to year, the world’s lowest 
record of repair expense cost. The 
present figure is 22.8 cents per 1000 
miles. All sworn figures. 


PROVED SIX SUPERIORITY 

It proved the six-cylinder car superior 
to all other types, and forced the indus- 
try to adopt Sixes. The present six- 
cylinder era is the result. 


FREE FROM FAULTS 
This same Winton Six is now in its 
sixth year of success. Its body lines and 
seating arrangements are new, but the 
motive part of it has not required a 
single radical change in these six years. 


it the leader through nearly half of the 
life of the industry, and it is today up- 
to-the-minute in everything that makes 
a high-grade car worth having. 


PRICE LEADERSHIP 
Nor does the leadership of the Winton 
Six stop with pioneership, proved excel- 
lence as to type, proved endurance and 
stability, and the world’s record for free- 
dom from faults. Winton Six leadership 
also includes price. 


WORLD’S GREATEST VALUE 


By the same efficiency in business 
management that characterizes Winton 
Six designing and manufacturing, the 
Winton Company has avoided watered 
stock, funded debts, and other burden- 
some charges that force up the price but 
do not make a car look finer, run better, 
or last longer. 


All the quality any car can have at a 
price of $3000 makes the Winton Six the 
greatest motor car value in the world. 








This record has no parallel. 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
Any car that can live through two sea- 
sons without extensive changes is an 
exceptional car. But the Winton Six 
has outdone exceptional cars three times 
over. Its freedom-from-faults has made 


Let us send our latest catalog. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
19 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh,Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
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Milk Chocolate 


“eo THE MISTLETOE,” or under any circum- 
stances, every one should have a morsel of Peter’s as a 
part of Christmas festivities. All wonder how finest cocoa 
beans, pure milk and a little sugar can be so. temptingly 
combined —so irresistible. The answer is—that’s the 
PETER’S SECRET. A dainty confection, a delicious 
lunch, a wholesome food. 
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“Have You 
° & e ¢ 
a Little Fairy 


54 in Your Home?” 














HEALTH 
depends 
largely upon 
cleanliness; the 
daily bathis worth 
more than all kinds of 
medicine. @If you have 
never bathed with Fairy 
Soap you do not know 
the real luxuryof bathing, 


Fairy Soap 


is made in the handy oval cake: 
it is twice as handy as the old- 
fashioned oblong bar. Fairy Soap 
is white and pure—made from high- 
est grade materials; it lathers freely, 
cleanses thoroughly, soothes and 

softens the skin. Fairy Soap 

floats; it's always within easy reach. 
@Fairy Soap is the best soap made 
for the toilet and bath. Once tried, 






















you would never 
be without it 
for many times 
the 5 cents 











THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The Boy Who Knows 
What’s What Wants 


BARNEY & BERRY 
Skates for Christmas & 
















Isn’t there a boy in your family who is 
counting on skates for Christmas—or a 
girl, perhaps? 


If you want to fully please the young- 
sters, be sure to get them Barney & 
Berry Skates. They know that Barney 
& Berry Skates are the kind preferred 
by experienced skaters everywhere. 
They know that Barney & Berry 
Skates are made of best steel—and ais 
made right. 3 
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They stay sharp and hold fast to ed 





shoes. \ 


They are used and endorsed by the 
greatest hockey players and the great- 
est skating champions. Fifty years of 
experience and the best of material and 
workmanship in these skates, but they cost 
no more than ordinary kinds. There is a 
Barney & Berry model to suit every boy and 
every girl. See them at any sporting goods 
or hardware store. 











Write for a copy of our new catalog free, 
containing Hockey Rules and directions 
“How to Make an Ice Rink.”’ 


BARNEY & BERRY 


79 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


Let’s Go Skating 
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ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HE spread of the 
T spruce-tree at its base, 
where its branches 
rested on the snow in the 
bishop’s yard, was thirty 
feet. The apex, to which 
the branches mounted in 
slanting tiers, was fifty feet 
above the ground. 
The December afternoon 
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fill it? You cannot expect 
me to ask Mrs. Dyer to 
wade out there in a blizzard. 
And old Aunt Sally would 
go under in the drifts. ’’ 
‘*The doctor told us you 
had measies,’’ said Gwinie. 
**You took them first and 
then we did. He’s just 
gone. He said I might come 








was cold—not much above 
zero. Weather of that kind 
was most unusual in a 
region so far south. The 
sky was gray. Now and then 
a few big snow-flakes came 
silently down to join the white 
brotherhood that had already 
fallen a foot deep on the level 
and more than two feet deep in 
the drifts. 

The shrubs about the yard 
looked like snow hillocks; the 
round bushes were dome-shaped, the branch- 
ing ones were wreathed. Not a berry or 
seed-vessel or grass-spear or weed-tuft was 
anywhere visible. 

In these bleak surroundings, a valiant and 
energetic gentleman in the scarlet cassock and 
biretta of a cardinal—a cardinal with wings 
and beak and feathers, you understand—was 
darting from point to point of the big ever- 
green, from apex to branch, from branch to 
apex, a gorgeous splash of color against the 
clear green of the boughs and the blue-white 
of the snow. 

The spruce, with the flitting cardinal on its 
boughs, stood at the side of the bishop’s 
grounds between his slate-roofed and ivy-clad 
house and the brick orphan asylum. 

The bishop’s bedroom was on the same side 
of the house as the spruce, and just now the 
bachelor bishop himself was at a window of 
the square bay of this chamber, looking out 
upon his grounds and the big evergreen in 
the bleak and wintry setting. He was just 
becoming acquainted with the spruce and his 
side yard. 

The robe that he wore at the moment had 
less of the episcopal dignity than that of the 
cardinal in the evergreen; the bishop’s was a 
gray-and-black dressing-gown, and it was tied 
about his body with a gray-and-black cord and 
tassels. 

His expression, or what could be seen of it, 
—for this square-featured, clean-shaven bishop 
wore a green celluloid shade over his eyes, — 
was rueful. It was the first Christmas after 
his arrival from a distant state to be head 
of this Southern diocese. And behold, three 
weeks after his coming, here he was—ill with 
the measles! 

He was in his venerable predecessor’s house, 
and that was why the stately spruce and the 
cardinal were new to him. 

The dwelling, in its old grounds, with a 
small, slate-roofed church to the left of it and 
the asylum to the right of it, stood on the car- 
line a little way out from the chief city of the 
diocese. The wife of the late bishop had owned 
it long before trolley-cars were dreamed of; 
had built the church and the asylum, and 
given them to her husband’s diocese; had died, 
and left the dwelling to her husband. When, 
within a year, he followed her, he had left 
the place as an episcopal residence for his 
successors. 

The old bishop’s pensioned servants re- 
mained, integral parts of the institution. 









““O MORNING STARS, TOGETHER 
PROCLAIM THE HOLY BIRTH! 


Neither a new broom nor a new 
bishop must sweep too clean. Even 
one who has authority, when he finds 
himself among the old associations 
and traditions and institutions of a 
sedate community, must move slowly. 

The bishop found the household of 
which he was bachelor proprietor somewhat 
dreary. There was old Mrs. Dyer, the house- 
keeper, a distant relative of the old bishop’s, 
gold-spectacled, tall and spare. There was old 
Aunt Sally, the colored cook, silver-spectacled, 
short and fat. There was Thomas, the colored 
coachman and gardener, gray-haired, and, for 
the time, confined to his room over the tovol- 
house by rheumatism. There was old white 
Tim, the general factotum and furnace-tender of 
the asylum, the rectory and the church ; he had 
gone to town that morning for his Christmas 
purchases, and so far, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, had not returned. In this venerable 
company the new bishop felt a mere infant in 
arms, an infant with measles!—the more so, 
because from the beginning he had refused to 
have a trained nurse, and had put himself into 
the hands of Mrs. Dyer and Aunt Sally. 

The house overflowed with flowers and deli- 
eacies that his good people, few of whom he 
yet knew, had sent him. But to-day as he 
stood at his window and gazed out on the 
winter scene he was feeling lonely and a little 
aggrieved. No doubt it was the bleakness of the 
day and the nearness of the Christmas season 
under the present conditions of captivity, that 
depressed him. 

In a direct line across from him, at no great 
distance, stood the asylum; its side windows 
looked on his own, and both sets of windows 
looked upon the big spruce-tree. As he had 
barely established himself in his present resi- 
dence when he took the measles, he had had 
no chance to become acquainted with the 
asylum, or its affairs, or its inmates. 

Had that little red-feathered fellow out there 
on the snow-clad evergreen-tree gone crazy? 
The bishop came from the city, and knew 
neither the spruce nor the cardinal by name. 
The cardinal was dipping and rising about 
the tree, fluttering and darting, now here, 
now there, from branch to twig, from twig to 
branch. 

‘*And always as if he had his red-ringed 
small eye on the gallery,’’ said the bishop, who 
meant by ‘‘gallery,’’ himself at the window. 

Just then the cardinal left the big spruce-tree 
altogether, and dropped to the snow-mantled 
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AND PRAISES SING TO GOD, THE KING, 
AND PEACE TO MEN ON EARTH!" 
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clump of spirea nearer the house. 
Immediately there appeared upon 
the branches of the spruce two flash- 
ing, swaggering, top-knotted blue 
jays. 

The cardinal flew from the spirea ; 
down from the spruce dropped the 
jays to the bush that he had left; and almost 
at once two brown and speckled sapsuckers 
perched upon the branches of the evergreen. 

The bishop looked on with interest. Almost 
parrot-like the cardinal was clinging with the 
coral-red claws of his coral-red legs to the 
sharp edge of the window-sill; his red head | 
and coral beak were held sidewise, and his | 
beady eyes were upturned sharply. Behind | 
him was a world that was cold and desolate 
and threatening. The white flakes were falling 
persistently. 

Then the bell of the bishop’s telephone rang. 
The doctor who twice a day came in to see 
him and cheer him up had forbidden him to 
use his eyes or to do any hard work or to see 
his secretary, who had not had the measles; 
but he could use his ears and his tongue. So | 
he had had the telephone brought into his | 
room and set upon a table, and he talked daily | 
with his dean at the cathedral in town, with 
various members of his clergy, and with other | 
official persons. | 

He turned from the window at the ring, | 
and lifted the receiver. 

‘‘Bishop Herbert at the telephone. Yes?’ | 
said he, and his voice was deep and genial | 
and sonorous. 

‘“‘He is telling you that he is hungry, 
please,’ said a voice, small and anxious. 

‘*Who is hungry? Who is this speaking?’’ 

‘““The cardinal - bird on your window - sill. 
This is Gwinie.’’ 

‘*‘Why should he be telling me? And who 
is Gwinie? And how does she know a cardinal- | 
bird is on my window-sill and hungry ?’’ 

**T can see him there. I live across from | 
you at the asylum. He is hungry because | 
I can’t come over and put crumbs on his bird- 
tray; and it’s snowed three days now.’’ 

‘*‘Where is his bird-tray? And why can’t 
you come?’’ ~ } 

‘It’s there by the spruce-tree. You can | 
see it from your window. It’s a tray on a/ 
stake in the ground. The other bishop kept | 
it full. I can’t come over and fill it the way 
I’ve been doing because I’ve got the measles. ’’ 

‘*Ts that so?’’ said the bishop. ‘‘So have I. | 
Is there anybody over there who can come and | 
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to the telephone and call 

up, and tell whoever an- 

swered about the cardinal. 

He said he didn’t want to 
have my measles worried in. 
We’ve all got them. There 
isn’t anybody who can come. 
Tim, he’s never got home from 
town. We’ve put crumbs out, 
but the birds don’t know it, 
and the snow keeps covering 
the crumbs up. We haven’t 
any tray over here.’’ 

‘*H’m!’’ said the bishop. ‘‘And how can I 
put crumbs on the sills of French windows? 
They open outward, youknow. What? Hold 
on there, Gwinie!’’ 

**T have to go. Miss Lowry, she’s called 
three times. But I’ll think.’’ 

The bishop hung up his receiver, and returned 
to the window to survey the situation in the 
light of what he had just learned. The cardinal 
had advanced boldly on the sill, and now 
hopped back and forth on it, with his bright 
eye fixed on the occupant of the room. 

The jays and sapsuckers were on the spirea 
together, and a dozen small, crested birds with 
brown backs and slate-colored breasts were 
flitting anxiously about the spruce-tree. Across 
the open space, at an asylum window, was a 
little girl, flattening her nose against the pane. 
She was wrapped in a heavy blanket, and she 
wore a shade! 

Was it Gwinie? She saw him. The flat- 
tened nose drew back, and its owner waved a 
hand. It was Gwinie. Suddenly she turned, 
as if something had compelled her attention in 
the room behind her. And then she disap- 
peared. The bishop felt a pang of loneliness. 

Ten minutes passed while he wondered 
what he could do. He put the question to the 
cardinal himself on the sill: How could either 
of them ask fat little old Aunt Sally to wade 
out through the big drifts to that tray? Then 
the telephone rang again. 

“It’s Gwinie. Miss Lowry says I may 
speak one minute. It’s about Mr. Blythe. 
He takes the orders from the asylum for Santy 
Claus every year. We tell him what we want 
most, and he puts it down, and we getit. This 
year the doctor had to take the orders for him 
because of the measles. So I asked the doctor 
to-day, if he saw Mr. Blythe, to get him to 
ask Santy to see to the birds till I get over 
the measles. And Mr. Blythe just ealled up 
to say he will telephone Santy direct, himself, 
about tending to them.’’ 

It is to be presumed that when ‘‘Santy’’ 
received the message, he acted promptly. No 
doubt he knew as well as Gwinie did—although 
the bishop did not know—that even in the 
South a starving cardinal compelled to endure 
the rigors of a night with the thermometer at 
zero would be a little scarlet corpse on the 
snow by morning. Before the early dusk quite 
closed in, the grocer’s delivery boy appeared 
in the bishop’s side yard. He took off his cap 
to the dignitary at the window, tramped knee- 
deép out to the bird-tray, and emptied his 
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pockets and the contents of a paper bag on | little church, they sang with hearty voices: | children of the asylum, all warmly wrapped 


the tray. Then he lifted his cap again to the | 
figure at the window, and departed. 

The door of the bishop’s room opened, and | 
Mrs. Dyer appeared, followed by Aunt Sally, 
who bore the patient’s supper. The women 

«;tirred the open fire, brushed the hearth, drew 
the curtains, and lighted the lamp. They 
pulled the table up near the blaze, laid the 
white cloth upon it, and arranged the contents 
of the tray. ‘ 

‘*Creamed oysters, beefsteak, rolls, waffles, 
coffee, quince preserves! Good gracious, Mrs. 
Dyer, do I, a patient, dare to eat all that? 
Very well, then, since my friend the cardinal 
has his supper also, outside. But you do not 
know about that. And, one moment, Mrs. 
Dyer, before you and Aunt Sally go; who is 
Mr. Blythe?’’ 

‘*He goes by heah ev’y mornin’ to the 
trolley. He’s one o’ those heah pink-colored 
young men,’’ said Aunt Sally. 

‘*He’s a general favorite,’’ said Mrs. Dyer. 
‘*He lives with an aunt up on the hill.’’ 

‘*He sells money at one o’ these heah banks. 
The bishop he bought his’n f’om him. Got 
it ev’y Sat’day reg’lar foh to pay us’en off 
all roun’.’’ 

‘‘He thinks a great deal of Christmas,’’ said 
Mrs. Dyer. *‘I hear he is as disappointed as 
the children at the asylum that there will be 
no tree this year because of the measles. ”” 

Thanks to Mr. Blythe’s fortunate telephone 
connection, Santa Claus continued his useful 
work. When the bishop got up the next day— 
none too early, to be sure—more snow had 
fallen, but the tray was swept clean of it and 
heaped with a fresh meal; and the birds had 
gathered round in dozens. Moreover, on the 
spruce-tree above the tray hung a placard; 
it was white, with large black letters, and it 
was visible to both sets of windows that looked 
upon the yard: 

To His Grace The Cardinal, And Other Tenants. 
Please Take Notice. This Tree Is Preémpted 
For The Christmas Season. 8. Claus. 

The cold weather held; that evening the 
grocer’s boy appeared again, and once more 
emptied his pockets and a paper bag on the 
birds’ tray. And the next morning Santy or 





one of his emissaries had again swept the tray 
and refilled it. On the snow- 
draped and trailing spruce 
hung a second placard. It 
was more elaborately 
printed than the first one 
had been, and touches of 
holiday scarlet relieved the 
black of its letters. 

In the asylum, a dozen 
small faces now appeared 
at the windows where one 
small child had flattened 
her nose against the pane 
two days before. The chil- 
dren were all wrapped in 
blankets, and wore green 
shades over their eyes. This 


is what they read on the “Last 


placard : FELLOW IN 
: IS A ROTTEN 
To His Grace The Cardinal, egg)" 


And His Friends, Near And 
Far. Please Take Notice. 
Gifts will be ready for distribution from this Tree 
To-morrow, Christmas Day in the Morning. 

8. Claus. 


The presents were ready for distribution when 
that blessed morning dawned, snow - bound 
and cold and still. There were many stories 
circulated as to how and when the work had 
been done. 

One story was that among the agents whom 
S. Claus had found it necessary to call upon 
for aid in the work were the grocer’s boy and 
Mr. Blythe. 

Some persons said that it could not have 
been done without the help of the hook and 
ladder from the engine-house two miles away. 
Others were convinced that unofficial ladders 
and orchard - pruning implements had done 
it. 

Whatever the truth of the matter is, the 
orphan asylum certainly knew nothing about 
it, for that was wrapped in measles, and could 
not have peeped. As for the bishop, not for 
worlds would he have done such a thing. 

However, Mr. S. Claus and his friends did 
achieve it, and when Christmas day dawned, 
clear and crisp and cold, the bishop and the 
asylum and Mrs. Dyer and Aunt Sally gazed 
out upon a transformed spruce-tree. 

Everything was on it that should be on a 
tree for hungry birds—and more. For besides 
cranberries in strings, pop-corn in festoons, 
grain in gold and scarlet cornucopias, ginger- 
bread men, red apples, tallow candles, half- 
loaves of bread, biscuits, there were many 
things that were there not to be eaten, but to 
make a glitter. 

His grace the cardinal, a scarlet splash 
against the winter blue sky, was poised upon 
the very topmost black tip of the glorious old 
evergreen. Ar ot only the two jays, but a 
dozen other handsome and noisy jays, as well 
as the speckled sapsuckers and many smaller 
birds, hung in mid-air about the branches, 
rapt and almost motionless. As the vested 
choir from the choir -room that adjoined the 
asylum crossed the yard through the brick 
cloister for the seven-o’clock service at the 












“O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God, the King, 
And peace to men on earth.” 


The bishop and Gwinie and the many little | ing, and singing most heartily of all. 


THE-TWINS 


WILLIAM: CERARD:-CHAPMAN 


shouted Normie, as we 

rushed pell-mell through 
the picket gate. School was out, and the 
lure of ‘‘sumpin’ to eat’’ hurried our feet 
homeward. Nero, our big, black, curly- 
coated playfellow, was lying stretched out on 
the piazza with little Herbie sprawled over 
him, fast asleep. 

Nero whined eagerly, but his code would 
not let him obey his mad desire to rush upon 
us and tumble us this way and that in his joy 
at our return. His whining awoke his charge, 
however, and Herbie, with shrill echoes of 
his companion’s delight, threw his dwarfed, 
crooked little body over Nero’s back, and then, 
with his feet half-dragging, half-walking, he 
and the dog advanced to meet us. 

‘“What’s ma got for us?’’ asked Petey, lead- 
ing the way round the house to the weod-shed. 
This wood-shed was attached to the house by a 
eovered way; in winter the supply of ‘‘stove 
lengths’’ was stored in it; in summer it served 
as the kitchen. Toward that goal.our clamor- 
ing youthful appetites almost always led us 
when we reached home after any absence. I 
was a member of the household during the 
summer, while my parents were in the far 
West. 

‘*T saw ma getting some pancakes out of the 
buttery a while ago,’’ said Herbie. So we 
piled into the kitchen, where Ma Schoonmaker 
was spreading great round pancakes — made 
one at a time in a good-sized spider, and as 
big round as the pan itself—with real New 
Orleans ‘‘golden drip.’? She rolled those pan- 
eakes into cylinders, and 
we seized them with eager 
hands. We had to clutch 
them tight at the lower end 
and eat them quickly, so 
that the molasses would not 
have time to ooze out and 
drop down our sleeves. 

‘*Let’s play I-spy,’’ sug- 
gested Normie, when the last 
vestige of pancake had dis- 
appeared and we had licked 
our fingers clean of the sticky 
filling. Weall agreed. Nor- 
mie seized a stick and shook 
it temptingly in front of 
Nero, who capered about 
wildly and expressed his 
excitement in short, sharp 
barks. Then Normie threw 
the stick as far as he could, 
and at the same time shouted 
to the willing dog, ‘‘ Fetch it, boy! Go get it!’’ 

Thereupon Nero leaped high in order to 
mark the spot where the stick fell, and then 
raced like mad for it. The instant he started, 
we dashed for hiding-places—behind the apple- 
tree or the rain-barrel, underneath the piazza, 
the far side of the house, or wherever we 
could conceal ourselves quickly. 

As soon as Nero found the stick, and seized 
it in his jaws, he turned and started back. 
But when he realized that we were out of 
sight, he dropped the stick and barked, to 
show that he knew the part he was expected 
to play in the familiar game. He ran about, 
inspecting every place where he had ever 
known of our hiding; he peeped under the 
granary, pushed an inquiring muzzle into the 
tangle of currant-bushes, and even leaped upon 
the wash-bench, and with his head comically 
stretched sidewise over the high rim, looked 
into the water-barrel. 

Once, during a game of I-spy in dry 
weather when the water-barrel was empty, 
we had carefully lowered Herbie into the dark 
cavern. The little fellow was frightened at 
being left alone, and his whimpering led the 
dog to the spot. In his eagerness to rescue his 
charge, Nero upset the barrel, and this fright- 
ened Herbie still more, and gave him a severe 
bumping that caused him to be kept in bed for 
two whole days. During those days Nero 
mourned by himself, and showed no desire for 
our company; for a long time afterward he 
would not enter into a game of I -spy until 
Herbie’s persistence finally won him back to 
the frolic. 

As Nero approached each familiar hiding- 
place, he barked as if to show that he expected 
to find some one there. When he saw that his 
confidence had not been justified, he gave a 
disappointed whine, and dashed to another 
nook. If he found one of us crouched there, 
he expressed his joy in short barks and wild 
attempts to drag us out. Then we would send 
him on his quest with the command, ‘‘Find 
Normie! Find Petey! Go get ’em, boy!’’ 

Normie and Petey were huddled behind the 


| ‘shoe Nero! Here, boy!’’ 
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in big blankets, gazed out on the scene through 
their frosty windows; and among those march- 
ing in the choir through the cloister were Mr. 
Blythe and the grocer’s boy, robed and beam- 


wood-shed, and after Nero had failed 
to discover any one at the other 
hiding-places, he started to circle the 
house. ‘Thereupon the two boys raced 
round ahead of him. Suddenly Nero 
stopped barking, wheeled in his tracks, 
and rushed in the opposite direction ; a moment 
later the pursuer and pursued met head on, 
and what with the shouting of the youngsters, 
and with the dog’s frenzied barking and caper- 
ing about, there was wild confusion. 

**Good boy, Nero, good old fellow! Can’t 
fool him now, can you? He’s the best dog in 








HE AND THE DOG ADVANCED TO MEET US. 


York State, he is!’’ we boasted, for we were 
justly proud of that evidence that Nero really 
used his head. 

Herbie could not long continue his part in 
the game; he could hardly get about, except 
with the aid of Nero’s sturdy back and legs. 
When he was tired of playing, his querulous 
call halted Nero wherever he might be, and 
brought the big dog to him at once. Nero 
placed himself beside his comrade, and offered 
his back to the tiny lad, and Herbie threw 
himself over it, so that his feet touched the 
ground and his slight body was sustained by 
the dog’s sturdier one. 

‘*Where you going, Herbie?’’ asked Normie 
that afternoon, when we stopped playing. 

‘*Dad’s coming,’’ was the answer. At the 
words Nero turned toward the bridge over the 
creek, and bore his charge in the direction 
whence came the sound of horses’ feet on loose 
planks. The mowers had returned from the 
meadow. Drawn by the two big bays, the 
clanking mowing-machine entered the wagon- 
shed, and Sam Schoonmaker, Herbie’s father, 
jumped down from the iron seat, seized the 
little fellow in his arms, and perched him on 
his broad shoulder. 

‘*Pretty nigh time little tads were in the 
house,’’ he said. ‘‘ Better get along now, and 
I’ll be there as soon as the cows are milked.’’ 

Herbie reluctantly let go his father’s neck, 








EACH OF US ASKED HIM FOR HIS PAW. 


and was tenderly set on his feet; and Nero, 
who had waited patiently, gazing at the pair 
with all a dog’s affection shining in his fine 
old eyes, half-carried, half-dragged the little 
fellow into the house. The dog soon returned, 
and set out to bring the cows from the pasture. 

‘*‘What do you suppose Herbie would do if 
it wasn’t for that old four-legged twin of his?’’ 
said Sam, as Nero came bounding back to the 
group that was unharnessing the horses. This 
question was as old as the time when, after a 
careless hired girl had let baby fall, so that 
he was crippled for life, Nero had solved the 
problem how Herbie should get round with- 
out the crutches that he was still too small and 
too feeble to manage. ‘‘There’s no better dog 
on this earth,’’ Sam said, patting the shaggy 
head. The dog, responding to the depth of 
meaning in the rough tone, wagged his tail 
violently, and raised his face with a look of 
loyalty and gladness. 

‘*You’re right,’’ agreed Gabe Lumley, the 





hired man. ‘‘I declare, if he ain’t the 
knowingest dog for a four-footed critter that 
ever I see!’’ Gabe chuckled over his inspired 
summing up of Nero’s virtues. ‘‘Tother day 
I laughed fit to bust. Nero wassettin’ up close 
to one of those summer boarder young ones on 
Jut Moore’s piazza, edgin’ up closer and closer 
as the youngster kept moving away, and hold- 
ing his head sideways, so’s not to frighten the 
kid. 

‘*Those city children think an awful lot of 
Nero, but they get kind of scared of his big 
red mouth when he opens it and grins in their 
faces; so the smart critter holds his head to 
one side when he’s close up to ’em. Nero 
made up to that young one, crowdin’ up on 
him as the kid kept moving along toward the 
edge of the piazza; and all of a sudden, when 
the young one was right smack up on the edge, 
Nero gave another heave, and pushed the chap 
clean over, toppling him off onto Mis’ Moore’s 
bed of geraniums. Such a squalling of the kid 
and laughing of the grown folks you never did 
hear! He wasn’t hurt a mite, only scared, 
and Nero looked sicker than a cat caught with 
cream on his whiskers. He hung round, look- 
ing mighty sheepish and poking his nose against 
the kid, that was being quieted by its mother, 
and saying, ‘Scuse me!’ as plain as a dog can. 
Soon the young one reached out and patted 
Nero on the head, and then Nero like to have 
twisted himself in two wagging his tail. He 
grinned wider than ever,—not forgitting to 
turn his muzzle away,—and soon the two of 
*em were thicker than molasses in a cold spell. ’’ 

‘*Sho, now!’’ remarked Sam, in a pleased 
tone. ‘‘Beats all how much that dog knows, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

As the narrative proceeded, Nero, well 
aware that he was being talked about, gazed 
with a self-conscious air first at one and then 
at the other with his mouth wide open in a 
dog’s grin; whenever his name was mentioned, 
he quivered with delight and swayed the grass 
with his tail. 

Petey stood by, impatiently awaiting the end 
of Gabe’s ‘‘yarn.’’ A question was on his lips 
as he gazed apprehensively at a bank of lower- 
ing clouds in the west. 

**Pa,’’ he asked, at last, ‘‘do you think it’s 
going to rain to-morrow ?’’ 

Sam cast a weather-wise eye on the western 
sky. ‘‘No. It may sprinkle to-night, but I 
think it’ll be fair by to-morrow forenoon. I 
suppose you youngsters want to go fishing, as 
it’s Saturday? Well, you can go, if you’ll be 
careful of Herbie. ’”’ 

On Saturdays we nearly always went fishing 
or swimming—or both, if the weather was 
good. As the morning dawned bright and 
promising, we prepared to lure the redfins and 
sunfish from the willow-fringed pool into which 
the creek widened down below in the bottoms. 
First, however, we needed plenty of earthworms 
for bait, and the digging of these was Nero’s 
work. We went to the damp ground back of 
the barn-yard fence; one of us scraped his foot 
over a promising spot, and said to Nero, ‘‘Dig 
’em up, boy, dig ’em up!’’ And Nero, with 
his fore paws working fast, dug down into the 
moist soil and uncovered the earthworms. 
The moment that one appeared, the dog stopped 
and tried to nose it out before it could retreat 
into the soft ground. 

We snatched the wriggling worm from 
under Nero’s eager muzzle, and threw it into 
an old can with damp moss in the bottom. 
Then again we commanded the dog 
to ‘‘dig ’em up!’’ 

When at last we had enough, we 
started out across the fields in a short 
cut to the swimming-hole; Nero, with 
his familiar burden, was in the lead. 

‘*Hi, there! hi, there!’’ cried Her- 
bie, whenever Nero lagged or showed 
a desire to follow a rabbit track off 
the trail or to investigate a woodchuck 
burrow; and thereupon Nero would 
obediently mend his pace. Herbie 
guided him by slapping his small cap 
against his steed’s head on the side 
away from the direction in which he 
wished to go, and Nero, blinking his 
eyes patiently as each was in turn 
assailed, would turn as he was bidden. 

At the pool we spent a glorious fore- 
noon, hauling out the redfins and 
‘*punkin séeds,’’ which bit hungrily. 
When the sun was high, we attacked the bounti- 
ful ‘‘snack’’ provided by Ma Schoonmaker. 
The thick sandwiches of home-made sage 
cheese and fried ham, the corn bread and dried- 
apple-and-raisin pie disappeared rapidly; the 
repast was followed by deep drafts of water 
that we took from the creek above the pool by 
lying flat on our stomachs on the bank and ap- 
plying our lips to the cool surface of the stream. 

After luncheon we loafed in the shade of the 
willows, throwing pebbles into the pool or 
‘skipping’ thin flat stones across its smooth 
surface and counting the skips. When we tired 
of that mild sport, we rolled over on the grassy 
bank in the ecstasy of pure laziness, and lay 
on our backs, with our hands under our heads. 
We believed that this was real joy: to have no 
corn to hill, no stove-wood to saw, no chores 
to do—nothing except to blink up at the blue, 
cloud-mottled sky and ponder on the pleasures 
of idleness. 

But such inaction could not last. Normie 
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Christmas is a lot of trouble. 
It is very, oh, very expensive! It 
is extravagant. It is tiring. But 
it is worth it all—ail the money, 
all the effort, all the pains; for 
it is the great day in all the year. The Fourth of July, 
Washington’s Day, Lincoln’s Day, Memorial Day all stand 
for patriotism, and Labor Day stands for rest, and New- 
Year’s stands for a fresh start, but Christmas stands for 
everything: for the love of country and the love of man, 
for work and rest and a fresh start, for the life that is and 
the life that is to be, for hope, for joy, for civilization. 


Moreover, it stands for fulness of life. It is no pinched- 
up festival. The full stockings and the full stomachs, with 
which some of us celebrate it, have a good deal of fitness, 
material tokens though they are of matters chiefly spiritual. 
“It is true,” says a recent writer, “that Jesus Christ offers 
the example of an absolute renunciation of much that makes 
up the life of the greater proportion of mankind; but it is 
done for the sake of the life.” For the sake of the life; 
that there should be more, not less; that it should be better 
to live and better worth living, but valuable and livable in 
spite of privation, or even at times by dint of it. 


It was that enormous revaluation of life that came to 
earth on the first Christmas Day, that makes that day the 
most important in alf human history; that makes the writer 
just quoted find it reasonable to aver that history, in the 
real sense of it, only begins with the birth of Christ, since 








the people that have not yet claimed Christianity have no 
true history, but a mere chronicle of ruling ies, 


butcheries and the like. 


The great knowledge that it belongs to us to acquire is 
the knowledge of Christmas; what its spirit is, what 
it stands for, what was the new idea it brought to 
earth. Round that idea our present world revolves. 


soon rose, stretched and yawned ostentatiously, 
then suddenly ripping his shirt open, shouted, 
‘* Last fellow in is a rotten egg!’’ With amazing 
speed he rid himself of his few clothes. Each 
of us climbed out of his shirt and trousers in 
a small part of a minute; each threw his gar- 
ments behind him, and without pausing, leaped 
like a startled frog into the cool depths of 
the pool. All except big-hearted, unselfish 
Petey, who dallied with his buttons until 
Herbie had advanced to the edge of the water 
and timidly stepped in where the water was 
shallow. 

We splashed and paddled about, ducking and 
playing tricks on each other and reveling in 
the sparkling water. We stayed in until our 
lips began to get blue and our teeth chattered. 
When we came out we found that Petey, who 
had left the water before the rest of us, had 
tied our shirts into hard, wet knots, to get even 
for having been given the title of ‘‘rotten egg. ’’ 
He had not tied the littlest brother’s. With 
Petey’s help, Herbie got his crooked little 
body into his clothes, while we tugged shiver- 
ing at the knots in ours, and growled between 
our rattling teeth. 

On the way home Herbie was moody and 
cross. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Herbie?’’ asked 
Normie. 

‘*T guess he’s tired, poor little fellow!’’ sug- 
gested Petey. 

‘*T’m not a poor little fellow!’’ cried Herbie, 
and burst into a storm of tears. Petey tried 
to soothe him, and the rest of us made clumsy 
efforts to help, but he would not be comforted. 
He sobbed forlornly all the way. Fearing 
that he had suffered from remaining too long 
in the swimming-hole, his mother put him to 
bed as soon as we reached home. 

As we were gathering at the supper-table, 
Ma Schoonmaker came down-stairs again. 
She looked anxious. 

‘*What have you boys been doing to Herbie?’? 
she asked. ‘‘I can’t for the life of me make 
out what’s ailing him. He’s worried about 
something, but I can’t find out what. When 
he said his prayers, he ended with, ‘God, 
please make Petey tie knots in my shirt when 
we’re swimming, same as the other boys, and 
please don’t make me a poor little fellow any 
longer.’ Have any of you boys been teasing 
him?’’ 

The fact was that Herbie had not been in so 
good spirits as usual that summer. He always 
suffered more or less from the pain in his back, 
and lately he had been less patient and uncom- 
plaining. His father and mother were troubled. 
Nero looked up at the group round the table 
while we, talked; his gaze traveled from face 
to face as each person spoke, and there was an 








THE: GREAT: DAY 


BY: EDWARD :S:MARTIN 








Our civilization is based on it, 
moving forward as it accords 
with it, hesitating or receding as 
it conflicts with it. The problem 
of our politics and of our eco- 
nomics is the infusion of the spirit of Christ into the rela- 
tions of men. Of course that is an enormous task. Men 
have been working on it for nineteen centuries, and it seems 
sometimes as if they had only begun. There goes on inter- 
minably the conflict between “It is good to have, to rule, 
to compel,” and “It may be better to forego, to serve, to 
yield.” It is not having or foregoing that is important; it 


is that within us that is helped and developed, now by 


That is what is im- 


having, and again by going without. 
portant — that which is within us. 
Since Christmas came, the true measure of a man has 


been that which is, or may be, within him, and thereby has 
come an immense appreciation of the value of men. They 
are “hands” no longer; they are “masses” no longer; they 
are individuals, each with a great possibility of value. To 
ignore or neglect them, or fail in doing what we can to 
benefit them, may be to miss a treasure by oversight, and 
blear our own vision by failure to discern. 


Perhaps that is why we make as much as we can of 
everybody at Christmas time, and neglecting our ordinary 
pursuits, give gifts where we can, spread feasts where we 
can, give such evidence as we may that everybody whom 
we can reach is important to us, and that there is love in 





our own hearts. 


“Peace on earth, good-will to men” seems a long time 


coming, but no one need wait for 


come to every one who feels it within him. It has been brought 


its universal sway. It has 





to earth, and there it is for the taking, and never 
was a time when reachers out for it seemed so many. 


Merry Christmas to all of 





anxious question in his eyes, as if he under-| Doctor Oakley at his office on the main street, 


stood what we were talking about. 

Herbie was again the subject of conversation 
at Sunday dinner the next day. He was still 
fretful; not even Nero, who kept close beside 
him, and lent the aid of his strong back when 
occasion demanded, could drive away the cloud 
of pain and unhappiness from his comrade’s 
eyes. 

‘*With the last of the hay in, we can manage 
to get that big doctor up here,’’ said Sam, 
reflectively. ‘‘He wants a big price for 
coming, but we’ve all scrimped and saved for 
two years now, and I think we have nearly 
enough to fetch him. I guess I’ll see Doctor 
Oakley when I go down to the river with the 
hay. He said he could send a telegram to the 
doctor and have him here in two or three 
days.’’ 

So it was settled that the next day the famous 
specialist should be summoned from New York 
to examine Herbie. For many months the 
family had entertained the hope that the poor 
deformed back might be made straight again, 
and that the little fellow might come into his 
rightful heritage of boyish strength and health. 

Each of us pleaded hard to accompany Mr. 
Schoonmaker on his trip. 

‘**T can hardly hear myself think,’’ said Sam, 
as the noise grew in volume. ‘‘You young 
ones sound like a lot of spring peepers—only 
louder. Buddie’s the one that’s going; he’s 
company. Haven’t you any manners?’? The 
chorus of pleading subsided, and gave way to 
eager questions as to what I should do when I 
reached the ‘‘city.’’ 

Before sunrise on Monday morning Mr. 
Schoonmaker had his load of hay ready, and 
we started for the river in the dawn of the 
waking day, a day that was to hold many 
thrills for the boy who sat perched high up 
on the sweet-smelling bales. A vista of new 





| 


and the important’ message was sent to the 
great surgeon in New York. After dinner at 
a hotel, we started on the return journey with 
a load of boxed goods for the village store by 
way of ballast. 

It was dark when we reached home. 

‘*Hi there, Buddie! Here we are! Wake 
up, you little snoozer!’’ cried Sam. He took 


me by the collar and lifted me down, dazed | 


and staggering, to the ground. ‘Hello, ma! 
Yes, we sent it. Ought to be here before a 
week, Doctor Oakley says.’’ 

On Friday the surgeon came. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schoonmaker, in a subdued state of mind in 
which hope and foreboding were mingled, met 
him. ‘‘ You boys run along now and play, while 
Herbie and pa and I talk- to the.doctor,’’ said 
Mrs. Schoonmaker, as she sent us out of the 
house. 

Herbie whimpered at having to stay, and 
Nero had to be dragged out by the collar; he 
held back, with his forefeet planted stiffly 
in front of him, and cast anxious eyes at the 
strange man who was looking at Herbie with 
such singular intensity. 

Poor little Herbie! We read the verdict in 
the faces of his father and mother when they 
came out of the house with the doctor. He 
drove off, after some low-voiced talk with 
them; several times, as he was about to go, 
Mrs. Schoonmaker laid a detaining hand on 
his arm, and seemed to be pressing him to 
stay. It looked as if she could not bear to let 
him go. 

We were all somewhat quiet during the days 
that followed. Herbie’s mother told us to let 
him have his own way whenever we could, 
and at the same time to be even more careful 
of him than ever. She told us that he might 
have to go away before very long, and that if 
he did go he would not come back. So we 


scenes opened before my eyes as we traveled | did the best we knew how; even Nero seemed 
over roads that were strange to me on our | more attentive than usual to the whims of his 


magic way to ‘‘ the river’’ — that region of | small master. 
imagined delights to the small boys of the | now. 


mountain farms. 

I was no longer a peaceful lad of the farm 
land, but an adventurer into the great world 
outside—a freebooter on the high seas who, 





But Herbie did not play much 
His back bothered him nearly all the 
time, and he spent a large part of the day 
in bed. 

When: he was outdoors he liked best to lie 
with his head on Nero’s shaggy coat; at those 


perched aloft in the crosstrees, was scanning | times Nero never moved from his position, but 
the wide expanse of billowy sea for a treasure-| kept so still and quiet that his old muscles 


laden galleon; a Robin Hood watching the | must have ached with cramp. 


If any one went 


highways for rich travelers on horseback ; an | close to the two, Nero looked at him with a 
explorer penetrating the fastnesses of unknown | warning expression that seemed to say plainly, 
lands—I was all these by turn, as the fat bays | ‘‘Quiet, please; he’s asleep. Don’t wake him 
| up. ” 


pounded along the dusty pike. 
When we had reached our destination and 


Occasionally, outsiders chanced to come near, 


had sold the hay to the dealer, Sam sought | and were warned by a low, rumbling growl; 


them, and to all mankind! 


if that was not heeded, there was a bristling 
of hair at the neck and a baring of white teeth 
that usually caused the intruder to retreat. 

As autumn drew near, Herbie grew more 
quiet, and his eyes became larger; and one 
night he left us on that long journey that his 
mother had warned us of. But our sadness 
was tempered somewhat when Mrs. Schoon- 
maker explained to us that now he was forever 
free from the pain that had been such a burden 
to him. ; 
| The sorrow of his parents and brothers over 
| the taking of Herbie seemed no deeper than the 
sorrow of the dog. Despair showed in his fine 
old eyes. He moped round with lagging feet 
that appeared to have tired for the first time; 
age came rapidly upon him. He did not often 
join in our games, and seldom accompanied 
us on our rambles. He was spent and worn 
| after a life of devotion tu the young members 
| Of the family; sick with age and with sorrow 
| for his departed comrade; he sought the nooks 
about the house that he had known in the 
| frolics of other days, and slumbered away the 
winter of his life. 

Although he was reserved toward most of 
his old friends, he would still rouse himself 
when the father of the children approached. 
His eyes gazed into Sam’s with all the old 
affection, and at times he made valiant efforts 
to shake off his lethargy, by capering stiffly 
and wagging his tai] with all the energy that 
he could summon. But it was evident that he 
suffered, and when, because of his worn-out 
teeth, eating became a difficult task for him, 
the parents decided that the end should be 
mercifully hastened. 

One morning Sam told us that he would 
have to walk over to Freehold to replace a 
broken scythe blade. When he started, he 
bent down, rubbed the dog’s ears, and in a 
husky voice said something to him; then he 
turned away and told us to say good-by to 
Nero, and to come with him as far as the cross- 
roads. 

We wondered a little at that, but we patted 
the old dog’s head, and each of us asked 
him for his paw, and said good-by as he put 
it up; then we ran and caught up with Mr. 
Schoonmaker. He was walking fast, and 
seemed less talkative than usual. As we went 
through the gate, we saw Gabe come out of 
the house with his rifle, and start off toward 
the woods with Nero. The only thought that 
came to us then was that Gabe ought to have 
sense enough to know that Nero was too old 
to go hunting. 

As we neared the cross-roads, a shot echoed 
through the hills from the direction of the 
woods, and Mr. Schoonmaker stopped sud- 
denly, and told us to run along back home. 
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He acted so strangely that we were quiet and |appeared strangely familiar. 


uneasy when we reached the house. 


cap,’’ whispered Normie. ‘‘I believe this is 


There, at the door of the kitchen, we met! where Nero’s buried!’’ 


Mrs. Schoonmaker, wiping her eyes on her 
apron; from her we learned the truth. Poor 
old Nero! We mourned for him as children 
who had lost a dearly loved playfellow would 
mourn, and sorely missed his shaggy black 
figure round the yard he had guarded for as 
long as even Petey could remember. 

One day in nutting-time, about a month 
later, when we were gathering shagbarks over 
on the ridge, we came upon a large heap of 
stones that had been built above a mound of 
earth among the hickories. With boyish curi- 
osity we investigated this strange object, but 
we could make nothing of it until Petey sud- 
denly drew from beneath one of the stones a 
small, weather - stained piece of cloth that 


Carefully we replaced the shapeless cap that 
had served more often to guide the faithful 
bearer of his frail body in their rambles afield 
than to cover Herbie’s head. Then with 
wakened memories of ‘‘ the twins,’’ and 
with a vague feeling that we were profaning 
| holy ground, we abandoned our nutting expe- 
| dition for the time, and stole away. 

That night, in the tiny spare bedroom up- 
stairs, a small boy took from a drawer of an 
ancient high-boy a brass-studded leather dog- 
collar that had been given into his keeping, — 
| the treasured memento of a departed playfel- 
| low,—and handling it with loving care, prom- 
| ised, by the memory of Nero, to keep it and 
| to cherish it always. 





THE: STEAM-SHOVEL: MAN 


JN-NIN 






HE steamer Saragossa 
ek was sliding across a 
tropic sea, where the 
steady, and tempered the 
heat of the blazing sun. 
Flying-fish skittered from 
the lazy swells like flights of 
silver arrows. On the shady 
side of the promenade-deck a 
boyish-looking member of the 
crew was scrubbing rust spots 
from the planking; the inter- 
est that he showed in that dull 
work distinguished him from 
the other deck-hands, who 
were a sorry lot. The rough 
company and the bullying in 
the forecastle had not dis- 
mayed Walter Goodwin; he 
forgot discomfort in the 
thought that day by day he was 
nearing the isthmus. He had 
won his parents’ consent, and 
was taking his great chance. 

To Walter, the most interest- 
ing passenger was a soldierly 
gentleman with close-cropped 
white hair, a quiet voice and 
a pleasant smile, who walked 
the deck as vigorous as any 
young man. This was the 
chief engineer of the canal, 
chairman of the Isthmian 
Commission, master of forty 
thousand workers, the man 
who had succeeded in the 
gigantic task after others had 
failed. 

With one of his staff he 
stopped near Walter. The 
words that he overheard came 
as a shock to him. 

‘*The organization has been 
at last recruited to its full 
working strength,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘It begins to look 
as if the hardest part of the 
job had been accomplished—to 
get enough good men and keep 
them. ’’- 

‘*T suppose the news will 
be published in the States,’’ 
the other remarked. ‘‘It 
would be a pity to have any more Americans 
coming down here on the chance of finding 
places. ’’ 

‘*Yes, notification will be sent out from 
Washington this week. There are plenty of 
tropical tramps and beach-combers in Colon and 
Panama without adding to their number.’’ 

When eight bells struck the dinner - hour, 
Walter went forward with a dejected air. His 
appetite was gone. The chance for a ‘‘husky 
young fellow’’ seemed suddenly to have van- 
ished. The enchanted land of Panama had 
become unfriendly and forbidding. He feared 
that he was about to become that dismal dere- 
lict, a ‘‘tropical tramp. ’’ 

Captain Bradshaw, who was strolling 
through the ship on a tour of inspection, 
noticed how gloomy the young seaman looked. 

‘*Lost anything ?’’ the captain asked. ‘‘ You 
can’t be seasick in weather like this. ’’ 

‘*T have lost my job,’’ answered Walter. 

‘*Lost it before you found it, eh? What 
kind of a riddle is that?’’ 

Walter explained. Captain Bradshaw smiled. 

‘Tf I should shove the Colonel overboard, — 
accidentally, of course,—and you hopped after 
him and saved him from a watery grave, he 
would simply have to offer you a good posi- 
tion. ’’ 

‘**But I can’t swim well enough,’’ said 
Walter, laughing. ‘‘You will have to think 
of something else. ’’ 

‘*Well, you can stay on the ship, and I will 
try to make an able seaman of you.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir, but I must go ashore and 
try my luck. I should feel like a coward if I 
didn’t do that. ’’ 

‘*Well, remember that if you find yourself 








E-CHAPTERS-CHAPTER: TWO 
BY RALPH:D:PAINE 


flying distress signals, you are welcome to 
work your passage home with me.’’ 
Walter nodded and swallowed hard. For the 





trade-wind blew cool and | first time homesickness afflicted him, and he 
regretted that he had met Devlin, or heard | 


the persuasive tale of Panama. 
It may have been because he was unhappy 
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“VIVA PANAMATI 


himself that Walter felt sympathy for a young 
man from the republic of Colombia who was 
on the passenger list as Sefior Fernando Garcia 
Alfaro, and who often stopped to talk with 
the young deck-hand. Walter found him some- 
what puzzling. 

The South American temperament was new 
to the boy from Wolverton. Walter had been 
trained to hide his emotions, but Sefior Fer- 
nando Garcia Alfaro’s emotions were very near 
the surface. He was easily excited, and his 
outbursts of temper were almost childish. Yet 
he had been to school and to college in the 
United States, and was now in the diplomatic 
service of Colombia, as a member of the legation 
at Washington. He had found much to annoy 
him during the voyage of the Saragossa, but 
his troubles were not taken seriously by Walter 
until they suddenly came to a climax. 

Early one morning, when Walter, under the 
critical eye of the Norwegian boatswain, had 
finished his share of washing down decks, 
Alfaro came out of his stateroom and walked 
up and down the wide promenade. He looked 
Jess irritable and more cheerful than usual. 

All at once, while he was passing an open 
window, the harsh, screaming voice of’a parrot 
sounded from within: 

‘*Viva Panama! Pobre Colombia! Pobre 
Colombia! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Alfaro swung round and glared at the 


cage, continued to jeer at ‘‘Poor Colombia. ’’ 
The young man’s black eyes flashed with 
anger and hatred. Walter was surprised that 


Colombian. 
‘*‘Why do you let the parrot’s silly talk 





‘It’s Herbie’s | 











ridiculous green bird that, from its gilded | 


provoke you so?’’ he asked. ‘‘Anything per- 
sonal in its remarks ?’’ 

Alfaro shook both fists at the offending bird, 
and answered excitedly in his jerky English: 

‘‘Tt is an insult to me and my country! It 
is meant to be an insult! I will kill the 
wretched parrot before I leave this ship! I 
am a Colombian, as you know. My father is 
a minister of the government. Panama was 
stolen from my country to be made into a 
republic. Revolution? Bah! Nonsense! The 
soldiers of Colombia could have stopped that 
little revolution quick. It was your country 
that prevented us. Colombia weeps, she is 
disgraced, when she thinks of Panama!’’ 

‘*T never happened to read much about 
Colombia’s side of the story,’’ said Walter. 
‘*But you ought not to care what a silly parrot 
says.’’ 

‘*You do not understand, Goodwin. That 
parrot belongs to a Panamanian—to General 
Quesada, the big, yellow, fat man whom you 
have seen on deck. He made himself promi- 
nent in the revolution against Colombia, but 
he is no good. He is a tin soldier. He has 
taught his parrot to insult my country, to have 
fun with my honor. He has laughed at me 
all during the voyage. He has made the others 
laugh at me. It is dangerous to make me so 
mad. ’’ 

Walter began to understand. He had heartily 
disliked General Quesada the first time he had 
seen him, and he had observed the coarse way 
in which the man teased Alfaro. 

At that moment General Quesada came on 





POBRE COLOMBIA!" 


deck. He carried the parrot-cage, and evidently 
intended to give his pet an early morning air- 
ing. He was a gross, ungainly man, with 
heavy features. At sight of the indignant 
Alfaro he shook with laughter and poked the 
bird with his finger. This prompted it to 
screech : 

‘*Viva Panama! Pobre Colombia! 
ha! ha!’ 

Alfaro retorted with fiery Spanish abuse. 
The Panamanian scowled, and muttered some 
harsh maledictions; these the parrot repeated. 
That set Alfaro’s inflammable temper in a 
blaze. He rushed at the corpulent general 
and struck him full in the face with his fist. 

Before Walter Goodwin could interfere, 
Quesada had jerked a small automatic revolver 
from his pocket. Alfaro gripped his arm and 
clung to him while the bulky ruffian, twisting 
and wrenching this way and that, vainly tried 
to use his weapon. 

There was no pulling them apart. So Walter 
caught up a deck broom with a heavy hickory 
handle, swung it, and brought it down with 
all his might across the knuckles of General 
Quesada, who instantly dropped the revolver. 
Again Walter swung the broom-handle, and 
hitting the general’s body and legs, drove him, 
bellowing, toward the nearest doorway. Alfaro 
danced behind them, shouting approval. 

The first mate came running down from the 
bridge. Then bare feet pattered along the 
deck, and a moment later Captain Bradshaw 
appeared, clad in blue pajamas. He picked 


Ha! 


j}up the revolver, and eyed Walter and the 
the chatter of the parrot should so disturb the | broom-handle with a comical expression of 


surprise. 


‘*Who started this cireus?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is 








it a revolution? I shall have to put a few 
of you young fire-eaters in irons. ’’ 

The parrot had rolled into the scuppers, cage 
and all; its nerves were so shaken that it 
twisted its favorite cry, and chanted dolefully: 

‘Viva Colombia! Pobre Panama!’’ 

Captain Bradshaw aimed an accusing finger 
at the bird, and exclaimed: 

‘*Shut up! You talk too much!’’ 

‘*That was the whole trouble, sir,’’ said 
Walter. ‘‘General Quesada brought this—this 
broom-handle on himself. He was trying to 
shoot Sefior Alfaro. ’’ 

‘*T don’t need any one to tell me what hap- 
pened,’’ said the captain. ‘‘This has been 
brewing for some time. I shall have to inves- 
tigate after breakfast. ’’ 

A little later Walter came upon Alfaro, seated 
on a hatech-cover forward. The impulsive 
Colombian sprang to his feet, and cried: 

‘*You have saved my life! I shall never 
forget it, mi amigo! I have hated the North 
Americans, but my heart is full of affection 
for you.’’ 

The warmth of the words embarrassed 
Walter. Since he could think of nothing else 
to say, he remarked: 

**You surely went at the general like a West 
Indian hurricane. I’m glad we kept him from 
shooting. ’’ 

‘*T have not finished with him and his 
parrot,’’ declared Alfaro. 

To Walter the young Colombian’s threat of 
vengeance sounded theatrical. 

‘* Better steer clear of him. He looks to me 
like an ugly customer. ’’ 

Alfaro smiled, and remarked 
somewhat sheepishly : 

“It was not very diplo- 
matic. You must think I am 
a funny diplomat, Goodwin. ’’ 

‘‘Well, I never met one 
before, ’’ confessed Walter. ‘‘I 
had an idea, though, that 
diplomats were not quite so 
violent and sudden in their 
methods. ’” 

‘*It was that wretched par- 
rot —’’ Alfaro checked him- 
self with a shrug, and began 
to question Walter about him- 
self. 

“Oh, no, I am not a real 
sailor,’’ Walter said. ‘‘I am 
going to the isthmus to work 
in the Canal Zone.’’ 

Boyish pride made him re- 
luctant to confess how doubt- 
ful he was of finding work. 
Alfaro, full of affectionate 
admiration, exclaimed : 

‘‘T am sure you will have 
a fine position! I knew you 
were not a common sailor. 
You are working your passage 
as a lark? I have been wish- 
ing landslides and yellow fever 
and all kinds of bad luck to the 
Yankees, so that they could 
never finish the canal. But 
now, for your sake, my feel- 
ings are different. ’’ 


‘“*Thank you! I hope we 
shall run across each other on 
shore. ’’ 


**T shall have to wait a week 
for my steamer from Panama 
down the west coast,’’ said 
Alfaro. ‘‘I am going home 
on leave of absence from the 
legation to see my father and 
mother. I shall say nothing 
about the row with General Quesada. My 
father would not think it diplomatic. I shall 
find you at your office in the Zone?’’ 

‘*T certainly hope so,’’ Walter answered, 
gravely, but for good reasons he did not give 
the address of that office. 

At that moment, a summons came for Walter 
from Captain Bradshaw. The young man 
climbed to the bridge deck and entered the 
captain’s room. 

‘*Ton’t look so seared,’’ said the captain. 
‘‘General Quesada came boiling up here just 
now, and demanded that I lock you up and 
turn you over to the Panamanian police when 
we dock at Colon. Of course I told him that 
the deck of this ship is American territory, 
and that he was talking nonsense. ’’ 

‘*But he is the man who ought to be locked 
up,’’ protested Walter. ‘‘What about his trying 
to shoot Sefior Alfaro?’’ 

‘*T teld him that, too; he said that he drew 
the revolver merely to frighten the Colombian, 
and that you struck him with a club. I don’t 
talk Spanish very well, so I missed the mean- 
ing of some of his strong language. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, I struck him pretty hard,’’ said 
Walter. ‘‘And he yelled and ran.’’ 

‘**The ship’s doctor had to bandage his 
knuckles, ’’ Captain Bradshaw continued, ‘‘and 
there is a welt on his jaw, and he is marked 
in various other places. What hurts him most 
is that a common sailor, and a boy at that, 
chased him from the deck with a broom-handle. 
He poses as a military hero in Panama, and 
is prominent in politics down there. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps I ought not to have hit him so 
hard.’’ Walter looked solemn. 

‘You were a little overzealous, but he 
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deserved a drubbing. I just want to give you 
a bit of friendly advice. Don’t let this General 
Quesada catch you in adark alley. His vanity 
is wounded, and he carries a deck-load of it. 
It makes him squirm to think how he will be 
laughed at if this story ever gets afloat in Pan- 
ama. The general doesn’t love you, Goodwin. ’’ 

‘‘But the Canal Zone is part of the me ? | 
States. How can he do anything to me ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the Zone, but it is the easiest thing 
in the world to drift across the line into Colon | 
or Panama before you know it. And the 
‘Spiggoty’ police, as they call them, like noth- | 
ing better than an excuse to put a Yankee in 
jail.’’ 

Walter was inclined to make light of the | 
warning. He felt elated because Captain Brad- 


shaw’s attitude was so friendly, and a little. 


flattered to think that with only a broomstick 
for a weapon he had vanquished a general. 
But he forgot all about the humiliated 
warrior the next day when, far ahead of the 
Saragossa, a broken line of hills rose blue 
and misty. That was the isthmus! There 
Balboa had crossed to gaze upon the unknown 
Pacific; there Drake and Morgan had raided 
and plundered the Spanish treasure towns, and 
there, in a later century, thousands of brave 
Frenchmen had died in their futile attempt to | 
dig a canal. 

Soon the low-roofed city of Colon was visible | 


beyond the flashing surf, the white ribbon of | 


beach, and the clusters of tall palms. From 


the other shore of the bay stretched the long | 


arm of the new breakwater; the engines and 


work-cars that crawled along it looked like | 


toy trains. What seemed to be a wide, slug- 
gish river extended straight inland toward the 
distant ramparts of the hills. On its surface 
were dredges, deep-laden steamers, and tow- 
boats that dragged seaward strings of barges | 
heaped high with rock and dirt. It was the 
part of the Panama Canal that had already 
been completed. Where the hills began to 
rise, a great cloud of smoke showed that 
steam-shovels and locomotives were at work. 


Walter ceased to brood over his fear of | 


becoming a ‘‘tropical tramp’’; he was impa- 


tient to see the wonderful spectacle of the 


canal at close range. After the steamer had 


been moored at one of the government docks, | 


he was assigned to duty at the gangway while 
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NE bitterly cola SRE 
O Christmas eve about 
a hundred years ago, Miss” 

| Eunice Bonbury sat in an ancient 
| wooden rocking-chair, with her calf- 
skin-bound Bible open upon her 
| knees. 

She was a little old woman with 
| pinched features and an abundance of curling | 
white hair partly concealed beneath a linen | 
|cap. The stiff, crimped ruftie of the cap flared 
|} upward like the crest of a kingfisher. Its 
strings, portentous in length and breadth, 
were tied in a prim bow beneath her wrinkled 
chin. 

Miss Eunice had been reading to herself the 
story of the three wise men, and now she 
closed the book and repeated aloud, ‘‘ ‘They 
presented unto him gifts: gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh.’’’ There was a wistful 
intonation in her voice, and she sighed. 
| Then she resolutely winked away the tears 
from her faded blue eyes, and having replaced 
the Bible on the light-stand at her elbow, 
/reached into the drawer below and took out 
a dingy brown hymn-book. She turned the 
leaves, and began to sing: 

“Salvation! Oh, the joyful sound! 
What pleasure tunes our ears! 
There’s sovereign balm for every wound, 
‘A cordial for our fears.” 

As she sang, she rocked on the bare, uneven 
floor of the kitchen; the single tallow dip 
beside her flickered fitfully in the drafty room, 
and cast upon the window-curtain her dis- 
torted shadow that shortened when the chair 
tipped back, and lengthened when it came 
| forward. Outside, the snow crunched crisply 
beneath the feet of the Vangray boys, who 
| were tramping gaily along on their way to 
enjoy the reckless pastime of coasting down 
Breakneck Hill. 

They had had a running snowball skirmish 
| allalong the road; Hugh, the youngest, four- 















out the candle and drawn 
back the curtain; by the 
bright moonlight that streamed into 
the room, they saw that she was 
kneeling by the side of a chair in the 
chimney-corner. 

The words, ‘‘Help, Lord, or I 
perish !’’? came up to the boys on the 
Again they heard: ‘*Help, Lord, or I} 
perish !’? Then the voice went on: ‘Thou | 
knowest my poverty, my sorrow, my distress. 
Thou knowest that in all the world about me 
there is no one to whom I can turn for help. 
Thee only can I ask. To Thee alone can I 
pray.’’ ‘Theold voice faltered. ‘Lord, I can- 
not dig; to beg lam ashamed! Thou knowest 
my needs. I have no more wood for the fire; | 
the meal-barrel is nigh empty; the molasses 
and.pork are gone. There’s only one candle 
in the cupboard; my shoes are worn through; | 


roof. 





SHADOWY FIGURES GLIDED IN AND OUT 


and giggling were so loud that if Miss Bon- 
bury’s ‘‘good ear’’ had not been pressed to 
the pillow, she would probably have wakened. 
Some of the visitors dragged a huge back-log 
to the fireplace, laid smaller sticks crisscross 
in front of it, and put pine-cones underneath, 
so that the fire would be ready to kindle when 
the oak fore-log was laid on. 

Cowhide boots squeaked and linsey-woolsey 
skirts swished as shadowy figures glided in 
and out, bearing precious burdens. At last 
the bedroom door was pushed ajar, the outer 
door was shut, and the party trooped round 
under Miss Bonbury’s bedroom window. 
There they sang the carol: 

“Christians, awake! Salute the festal morn!” 

From the flame of the perforated tin lantern 
that Jasper Vangray had brought with him, 
two candles had been lighted and left in the 
kitchen ; either the light that came from these 
through the partly open door, or the strains 
of the music outside woke Miss Bonbury. 
She sat up in bed and rubbed her eyes. Then 
she thrust her feet into a pair of shabby knitted 
slippers, wrapped about herself the ‘‘com- 
forter’’ from the bed, and stepped out into the 
kitchen. She surveyed the scene with wonder ; 
then her gaze fell on the gorgeous expanse of 
Turkey red in which 
she was draped, and 
she sank into a chair. 
The tears welled sud- 
denly forth and ran 


down her wrinkled 
cheeks. 
‘*Lord, Lord!’’ she 


cried. ‘‘Whata doubt- 
ing Thomas I be! I 
didn’t really expect a 


thing, Lord! But it’s 
come, Lord! It’s 
come! Surely my cup 


runneth over !’’ 
Between the tapers 
that burned bravely at 
each end of the man- 
telpiece a row of un- 
lighted candles stood 
against the chimney 
like a line of soldiers. 
The visitors had 
drawn the table from 








the passengers filed ashore. Among the first | teen years old, had joined forces with his eldest 
of them was General Quesada ; his right hand | brother, Jasper, who was seventeen, and the 
was bandaged, his surly face was partly cov-| pair had fought valiantly against Oliver and 
ered by strips of plaster, his gait was that of | Albion, the twins of fifteen. Just before they 


I’ve folded my shaw] to hide the holes from the | the wall, and had extended its double leaves. 








one who is stiff and sore. 


When he saw how steep the runway from | 
the deck to the wharf was, he hesitated, and | 
The | 


Walter held out his hand to help him. 
general angrily waved it aside, and muttered 
something in Spanish that sounded venom- 
ously hostile. Alfaro, who was within ear- 
shot, explained to Walter: 


‘*He says that he will find you again, and | 


he swears it in very bad language.’’ 

‘I’m not afraid of him,’’ Walter said. 
guess Uncle Sam is 
strong enough to look 
after me. ’’ 

Before noon he 
found himself in the 
model American set- 
tlement of Cristobal, 
walking along clean, 
paved streets, with 
palm-shaded houses 
all of the same color 
and design. Boys 
and girls were com- 
ing home from school, 
as happy and noisy 
as the boys and girls 
in Wolverton. This 
agreeable place was 
where the Americans 
lived, not where they 
worked. Walter re- 
flected that he must 


sey 





find work before he SHE... BEGAN 
could live anywhere. 
He strolled about atrandom. A ftera time he 


became aware that he had crossed the boundary- 
line into the Panamanian city of Colon; the 
streets were picturesque with Spanish-speaking 
natives clad in white duck and linen, chattering 
West India negroes, idling Americans in khaki, 
and sailors from every part of the world. 

In the city market he bought a meal of 
bananas, mangos and peppery tamales for a 
few cents, and pursued his tour of sightseeing. 
It was all strange and fascinating and romantic. 
Suddenly he caught sight of General Quesada, 
who, with several friends, was seated at a 
table in front of a café. Two of the men wore 
uniforms adorned with gilt lace and buttons. 

Walter wasted no time in wondering whether 
they were officers of the army or of the police. 
The battered general was pointing him out to 
them with his bandaged hand. The officers 
stared, as if to make sure that they would 
know him if they saw him again. Walter 
decided that it was safer in Cristobal ; he turned 
and retreated toward the Canal Zone and the 
shelter of the Stars and Stripes. When he 
glanced over his shoulder, the three men at 
the table in front of the café appeared to be 
discussing him with such a lively interest that 
he felt decidedly uneasy. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





| came to the cottage, the boys had agreed to a 
truce, and so the sound of Miss Bonbury’s 
high, quavering voice attracted their attention. 
On the window-curtain of the little dwelling 
| they saw her grotesque shadow, and they 
| stopped and listened to the fervent words: 
“Salvation! Let the echoes fly 
The spacious earth around. 
And all the armies of the sky 
Conspire to raise the sound.” 
| Miss Eunice must have been somewhat more 
than ‘‘a teeny bit hard of hear- 
ing,’’—the phrase in which she 
described her infirmity, —or she 
would have heard the boys vig- 
orously chiming in on the last 
line: 
. “Conspi-ire to ra-aise the sound!” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be a joke, ’’ said 
Jasper, ‘‘if we could do some- 
thing to make the old lady jump 
and holler ?’’ 

‘*We might put a plank over 
the chimney, so’s to drive the 
smoke down, ’’ suggested Oliver. 

‘*Shucks!’’ his twin brother 
exclaimed. ‘‘Where’d we get a 
plank this weather ?’’ 

“TI tell you what,’’ said 
Hugh; ‘‘let’s drop some snow 
down. It would makean awful 
sputtering, and she’d bounce 
out of that chair like a wood- 
chuck out of his hole.”” © 

‘**That’s so,’’ agreed Albion. 

‘*And she’d yell like a catamount, too.’’ 

‘“*It would be more fun than chasing a 
greased pig at general training,’’ Jasper de- | 
clared. ‘Here goes!’’ 

The four stole into the yard; behind the | 
cottage, Albion, who was the lighter and the 
more agile of the twins, and little Hugh were 
lifted by the others into the branches of an) 
apple-tree that grew in the angle of the lean-to. | 
From the tree they swung themselves to the | 
roof. They scooped up the snow until they | 
had each a huge ball of it; then, perched upon | 
the ridge-pole, they peered down the wide- | 
mouthed chimney. 

There was not a trace of smoke, and on the 
hearth beneath was only the dull glow of a 
few dying coals. They raised their heads and | 
stared at each other, but leaned forward again | 
when the faint murmur of a woman’s voice | 
rose to their ears. 

At that moment Jasper called softly to them | 
from the ground. ‘‘Sh!’? he warned. ‘‘She’s | 
got up from the window, and we’ve peeked 
in. There’s not fire enough there to singe a 
kitten’s tail. Come away!’’ 

Albion turned, and whispered shrilly, ‘‘Be | 
quiet! We want to hear what she’s saying.’’ 

So Jasper retreated, and stood beside Oliver 
at the window below. Miss Bonbury had put | 


TO SING. 








eyes of my neighbors till I can do it no longer, 
and my bunnit is not fit to be seen in the house 
of the Lord! Send help, or I die!’’ 

Miss Eunice paused. She buried her face | 
in her hands, her shoulders shook convulsively. 
And although Jasper and Oliver had heard | 
nothing of what she had been saying, they 
realized that she was weeping now. An/| 
instant later, Albion and Hugh scrambled | 
down the apple-tree and began excitedly to tell 
the substance of Miss Bonbury’s prayer. 

‘*Cracky !’’ exclaimed Jasper. ‘‘Something’s | 
got to be done!’’ | 

“It’s got to be done quick,’’ said Hugh, | 
‘tor she’ll freeze to death before morning if | 
she doesn’t starve!’’ 

“Don’t you worry,’’ said Albion. ‘*We’ll | 
stop all that. I have it planned out. It will | 
be the greatest lark we ever had.’’ 

North, south, east and west, the Vangray 
boys traversed the countryside and visited 
each isolated farmhouse. 

At only one place did they meet with so) 
much even as the semblance of a rebuff. When | 
Jasper walked up to the Lombard homestead | 
and clanged the heavy brass knocker, he ex- | 
pected that here he would be treated most | 
generously, for a town tradition was that old | 
Bowditch Lombard, the master of the house, 
had, in his early youth, ‘‘beaued’’ Eunice 
Bonbury home from many a party. 

But after Jasper had told his errand, the old 
man glared at the boy fiercely from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, and demanded, ‘‘Is this a 
Christian community ?’’ Then, without wait- | 
ing for an answer, he roared, ‘‘I’d never 
have suspicioned it!’? and slammed the door | 
violently in Jasper’s face. 

However, when the Vangray boys, in com- 
pany with half a dozen lads of their own age 
and as many girls, gathered at Miss Bonbury’s 
gate at ten o’clock, they found Mr. Lombard 
there. He was stamping about vigorously, 


| and thrashing his arms to keep himself warm ; 
|and at sight of Jasper, he growled, 


‘*Where 
in the name of the Amorites, the Amalekites 
and the Ammonites, shall I dump this?’’ 

He pointed to a sled that was loaded high 
with cord-wood. « In front of it his prize oxen, 
Buck and Star, stood with drooping heads; they 
had never before been urged to such a pace. 

The door of the cottage was fastened on the 
inside merely by a wooden button. One of the 


| boys slipped a jack-knife in the space between 


the door and the jamb, and turned the button. 

Portia Williston, who was the daughter of 
old General Williston, the wealthiest man in 
the county, was the first to enter. She crept 
into the bedroom, and spread over the sleeper 
a brand-new wadded coverlet; then she tiptoed 
out, and closed the door gently behind her. 

The boys carried the wood into the shed 
and stacked it in a great pile. Then Mr. 
Bowditch Lombard prepared to go home. As 
he drove off, he said gruffiy, ‘‘ Don’t you skeer 
Eunice Bonbury into thirteen fits !’’ 

In the kitchen, the sounds of whispering | 


| On it they had arranged more than a score of 


articles. A pewter platter taken from the 
| dresser was heaped with cubes of salt pork. 
Each piece had come from a different pig. 
|'There was a straw - colored demijohn filled 
with molasses; the jug had been put to the 
tap of almost every molasses - barrel in the 
village. 

A diminutive wooden bucket held green 
coffee, and some thoughtful person had set 
| Just under the lid a cup of roasted coffee ready 
to brew for the Christmas breakfast. A bag 
of wheat flour lay beside a sack of corn- 
meal; both had been given by Thompson, the 
miller. 

There was a stone crock of butter and a 
| Piggin of lard; there were links of sausages, 
|a long-necked goose, three mince pies, and a 
| loaf of * ‘rye-and-Injun,’’ that bore on its sur- 
face the imprint of the crinkled green leaf 
upon which it had been baked. A_ basket 
that had started with one egg at the bottom 
had received at least one egg at every farm- 
house, and the basket was now so nearly full 
that it provoked from Hugh the envious com- 
ment, ‘‘There isn’t another family in town 
has half as many!’’ And in various nooks 
potatoes, apples, turnips, beets, a pumpkin 
and a cabbage were visible. 

The village shoemaker had contributed a 
pair of ‘‘best black morocco,’’ of the appro- 
priate size. Over the rocking-chair at the 
window hung a thick, warm shawl, a real 
Highland plaid of alternate squares of scarlet 
and black; and poised on the chair-post was 
a silk bonnet, vast of crown, voluminous of 
cape, and shirred all over. And on the light- 
stand, by the well-worn Bible, was a little 
pile of money, silver ‘‘thrippences,’’ ‘‘four- 
pence-ha’pennies,’’ and an occasional six- 
pence, with a large number of big round 
copper cents and one single gleaming gold 


| piece. 


Back and forth, round and round, roved 
Miss Bonbury’s eyes. Amazement and grati- 
tude shone from her countenance. Again she 
fell upon her knees, and little Hugh, who had 
stayed behind with his ear at the door-jamb, 
listened to the words: 

‘“‘O Lord, I thank Thee for Thy goodness 
and mercy. I know not how Thou didst put 
the thought into the hearts of those that have 
showered these gifts upon me this night, but 
bless them, O Lord, bless Thy messengers, the 
instruments of Thy bounty, and grant them 
to know Christmas joy as great as mine! , 
Amen!’ 

Hugh stole quietly away to ‘ejoin his 
brothers, and presently under the glorious full 
moon and the glittering stars the Vangray 
boys were trudging homeward. As’ they 
walked, they raised their boyish voices melodi- 
ously in 
“While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
and ended with a triumphant burst: 

“Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease!”’ 
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a home on the East Side of New York 

in.order to be near their poorer friends. 
They found the streets of the neighborhood 
swarming with gangs of boys of all ages, who 
had no other playground. These boys carried 
on a continual warfare with their enemies, the 
policemen and the storekeepers. The girls 
came as friends; they offered the young roughs 
club-rooms and the chance to play games, 
made them over into ‘‘knights’’ and **heroes, ’’ 
and won them from the street. 

The oldest gang, however, held out; the 
members had on more than one occasion felt 
the weight of the ‘‘copper’s’’ club, and they 
feared ambush. ‘They held out until one night 


A GROUP of college girls had established 


they sent a flag of truce with the message, ‘*We | 
If you will let us in, | 
we will change and have your kind of gang.’’ | 


think you are square. 


The bargain was made. The young savages 
were made members of King Arthur’s Round 
Table and converted into loyal allies, who 
‘‘resolved’? that any member who ‘‘swiped 
anything off’n that house should be licked by 
the gang.’’ Thus, the dawn of righteousness 
broke upon Rivington Street. 

The spring came, and with it housecleaning. 
In the course of it some furniture was moved 
out upon the sidewalk in front of the home, 
and the report spread in the neighborhood 
that the young women had given up and were 
moving away. 

At once there was a run on the Penny 
Provident Bank that was one of the strong 
props of the college settlement. The depositors 
were all girls; they came and stood in line to 
demand their money. The college girls pleaded, 
wept; the more concerned they appeared, the 
more determined the depositors were to draw 
out their savings. It was just like a run ona 
grown-up people’s bank. 

In the midst of it, the members of the former 
gang arrived. When they saw the situation, 
they disappeared round the corner, and in half 
an hour were back with all the pennies they 
could beg, borrow and—well, they were not 
saints yet. ‘They fell in line, and put in their 
‘‘chink’’; it broke the run on the bank and 
saved the day. 


Giving the Boy a Chance. 


HAT wasascoreof yearsago. Asa result 
. of the boys’ clubs, and of the truth they 
* demonstrated that the boy would rather 
be good than bad if he were given half a chance, 
came the juvenile courts and the probation 
officers. Last came the Big Brothers. They 
gave concrete expression to the thought that the 
mischief had come from letting the boy drift in 
the environment of street and gutter and ten- 
ement, where all the influences made for 
unrighteousness and corruption. 

This is the way that the Big Brothers 
started: the clerk of the children’s court in 
New York, Ernest K. Coulter, was the guest 
of the Men’s Club of the Central Presbyterian 
Church. Over the coffee after dinner he told 
the club of his work, of the thousands upon 
thousands of boys who were brought into 
court, and of the difficulty of doing them any 
real good because of their number. In nine 
cases out of ten they had done no actual harm, 
but they might do it,—they probably would, 
—unless personal influence restrained them. 
But with new boys swarming into court every 
day, that was a thing no probation officer 
could give. Yet these boys would be as good 


la law office in a big ‘‘sky-seraper’? down- 


town. Every afternoon all through the autumn 


land winter, when a forlorn-looking little boy 


knocked at his door, he dropped his briefs and 
arguments to help the boy with his arithmetic. 


surroundings of an entirely different kind, and 


the first little brother is showing a promising | 
talent that may some day make a famous | 
|and again the boy’s friends have had to fight 


designer of him. 
The change wrought in the fortunes of 
Emile’s family was not greater than the 


change that this first encounter with the actual | 


facts worked in the minds of the men who 
had gone in search of them. 
its clerk had mapped out paths for those men, 


|and their accounts of what they found in | 


following the paths was more exciting than 
many stories of hunts in the jungle; moreover, 
the experience was not without its perils. 


That was the trap that had caught the little | 


brother; he could not get his arithmetic les- 
sons; as a short cut out of his trouble he took 
to ‘* playing hooky,’’ and landed in the chil- 
dren’s court. By that time he was what the 
policemen called ‘‘tough.’’ 

When the two heads bent together over the 


dog-eared book, perhaps the Jawyer remem- 


bered his own struggles with fractions. Very 
likely a smile went round among the glerks in 
the outer office at the new réle in which the 
‘*boss’’ appeared; but it is doubtful whether 
any victory that he ever won in the courts 
gave the lawyer more real pleasure than he had 
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Horse-Pistols and Soap-Suds. 


NE Big Brother had encountered a mad- 
e dened woman with a horse-pistol, another 
received a pailful of soap-suds aimed 
straight at his head. All of them saw life in the 


the street-boy’s plight, and a yearning sy mpa- | 
thy forhim. They realized that they needed to | 
learn to what straits the ignorance and neglect | 


of the upper half had helped bring the ones who | 
were down, quite as much as these last needed to | him there. But Eddie was scornful. 


slums; they gained a new understanding of | 


| way. The ignorance and prejudice that cause 


men to look askance at the boy who has been 
in court persist, and are hard to kill. Time 


for him after they have pulled him out of the 
slough. 

Sometimes the police, with mistaken zeal, 
have warned an employer that he had a black 


The court and | sheep in his business, but even they have 


learned better than to do so. Usually nothing 
has availed to break the friendship between 
the Big and the Little Brother, although in the 
case of a boy named Eddie, a trip to Europe 
came near doing it. 

In this case the Big Brother had to take the 


| trip on important business, and so suddenly 


did he start, that he actually forgot his friend. 
Eddie, who felt that he had been deserted, 
eurled his lip at a kind of friendship that did 
not stand by a ‘‘pal,’’ and went back to the old 
gang. 

The Big Brother returned with anxious 
| forebodings ; he found that they were justified. 
Eddie was in the ‘‘lemon factory’’—an East 
Side term for the reformatory. 

The Big Brother lost no time in visiting 
He said 


be uplifted. They saw that from the point of | that his friend had gone back on him—or had 


PERHAPS THE LAWYER REMEMBERED HIS OWN STRUGGLES 
E WITH FRACTIONS. 


us any if it were not for their surroundings. | when he reported to the other Big Brothers | view, both of the Christian and of the patriot, 


The picture he drew deeply impressed his | that his friend had passed his examination | the two needs were the same. 
hearers, and when he had finished, one of | with a mark of ninety-three out of a possible | more walk to heaven over the backs of your | 
| one hundred, and that he was again in good | brothers who are down in the mire, than you 
| Standing in his school. 


them spoke. 
‘*Can nothing be done?’’ he asked. 
‘*Yes,’? was the answer. ‘‘If each one of 


you here, for instance, will be the friend of one | 


boy, and will show him that some one really 


chance. ’’ 
at the table. 


spoken. 

‘‘And I, and I,’’ sounded from round the 
table. When the meeting broke up, forty Big 
Brothers were enlisted. 

At first, the name was used in jest, but it 
fitted, and when the ‘‘little brothers’’ clung to 
it and to the thing it meant, the name was 
taken in earnest. And that was well, for the 
two words tell the whole story. 

Until recently, when the great growth of the 
movement made it necessary, the society had 
no laws or constitution of any kind. The rule 
made at the start not to give money, was 
broken for the first little brother who hove in 
sight. Not law, but love, was its foundation- 
stone. ‘‘God employs no hired men,’’ runs an 
old saying. ‘‘His work is done by His 
sons. ’’ y 

The Big Brothers were business men, some 
of whom had heavy responsibilities; but they 
took the time for this work. One man had | 


The first little brother came, appropriately 


enough, from Hell’s Kitchen, a tenement | 
| neighborhood on the West Side, where trouble | fairly launched. 
cares about him, forty boys will have their | is always brewing. Mr. Britton, the assistant 
Forty was the number of the men | 
allotted the duty of scouting in that unexplored 
‘**T will take one,’’ said the man who had | 
| of ten, taking care of his mother, who lay sick 


pastor of the church, to whom had been 
region, found him there, a ragged youngster 


with consumption in a moldy basement room. 
His father was dead; his older brother was 
out hunting works They were all cold and 
half-starved. The boy, in fear of the truant 
officer, hid like a hunted animal at the sound 
of strange steps. 


The Big Brothers Break a Rule. 


T was less than forty-eight hours after the 
rule had been firmly laid down that there was 
to be no giving of money, no pauperizing— 

and here was fact putting a strain on theory 
under which, ‘fortunately, it broke. The Big 
Brothers’ hands went into their pockets; the 
family was moved into sunny, wholesome 
rooms; a doctor took charge of the mother. 


| can build a republic on a quagmire. What had 


started in an emotion became based on a con- | 


viction. The Big Brothers’ movement was 

In the following winter, when other men’s 
clubs ‘got together, the idea was copied very 
generally. A few who lacked the fiber for the 
work gave itup. But by the third season it 
had grown into an organization, with Franklin 
| C. Hoyt, judge of the children’s court, as its 
president. At the beginning of 1911 it was 
established in almost thirty cities, and churches 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations had 
enlisted in the movement. In the year that 
had closed, more than twelve hundred little 
brothers had been initiated in New York — 
| twice the number of the Big Brothers. How- 
ever, since twelve thousand boys went through 
the children’s court, it is evident that not all 
of them had yet been reached. But of all the 
little brothers, only twenty-eight have come 
back to court; that is the best proof that the 
plan has ‘‘worked.’’ 

Nothing could be more simple than that 
plan. The two most powerful levers it applies 
are the personal friendship and the job. Ifa 


For you can no | 


gone to Europe, and that was the same thing. 
It took much persuasion and persistent effort 
to make him see that his friend had not inten- 
tionally deserted him. When at last he agreed 
to forgive the slip, it was with an admonition: 
his Big Brother must promise not to go away 
again. ‘‘It’s up ter yuh after I get out,’’ he 
said. 


The Lesson Eddie Taught. 


IS friend had learned his lesson, and he 
H stood by him. To-day Eddie is Edward, 

and has been promoted three times in 
the trust company where he is employed. 

That brings to mind another little brother 
who in the beginning was even less promising, 
but who is rapidly growing indispensable in a 
certain savings-bank. Some day he will fill 
a high position of trust there. He has brought 
his mother, his father, and all his younger 
brothers into touch with those who saved him, 
and to-day all the members of the family attend 
the Presbyterian Church. 

But church-membership is an incident, and 
not the direct purpose of these friendships. 
The way of the brothers, big and little, has 
led to the circus or to the baseball-grounds 
oftener perhaps than to the Sunday-school. 
The circus in this service may be truthfully 
described as a moral side-show of far-reaching 
influence. Friendships destined to have life- 
long effect on both man and boy have been 
cemented while they sat together on the 
bleachers, shouting themselves hoarse for the 
same nine. 

One of the Big Brothers, the manager of a 
large business that takes up most of his time, 
remembers vividly a blow that he received on 
the ear from a ball thrown by his brother 
of the slums on the day that they first met. 
The blood from the wound spoiled his shirt, 
but the incident sweetened his temper, for it 
brought back with a rush the old days and 
the boy’s point of view. 

A plunge in the swimming-pool at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is a great 
cleanser of social unrighteousness; in a boy 
wickedness is really as superticial as the dirt 
on his face. Not that he is a saint. He can 
lie without winking. Lying has always been 
his one way out of trouble. ‘‘Where’s your 
badge?’’ asked a truant officer of a boy who, 
although he was evidently not yet in his teens, 
was selling papers in the street at midnight. 
Now, for boys who are not more than fourteen 
years old and who have no badges, ten o’clock 
is the limit for selling. This boy had no 
business in the street. He was ragged, bare- 


| footed, and thin as a weasel, but his wits did 


not desert him. 
‘* Left it home on the pianner !’’ he squealed, 
and backed out of reach. 


Paying Up Arrears. 


UT neither is the Big Brothera saint. He 
is there just to pay some of his brother- 
hood arrears, long overdue. He goes to see 

the boy in his home and learns what the influ- 
ences of that homeare. After a time the parents 
cease to be hostile. They accept him as Jim’s 
or Tom’s friend. The boy calls in ‘his turn. 
Mr. B. finds him waiting on his stoop on Park 
Avenue, takes him in, and treats him as if 
he were one of his own kind. The boy is 
flattered, and behaves well. To his host’s 
polite inquiry, at leave-taking, if there is any- 
thing special he can do for him, he replies 
with self-assurance that there is not. 

‘*The bully thing about you, Mr. B., is that 
a feller can come and see you when there ain’t 
anything the matter with him. ’’ 

The Big Brother sees the boy’s teacher who 
knows him, and talks him over with her. 
If the boy has drifted away from school, he 
gets him back. He finds out where he spends 
his evenings, for it is in the hours between 
dusk and bedtime that thieves are made in our 


Work was found for the older boy, and Emile | boy is given the first, the other will follow in cities. He learns what he is interested in, 


was put back into school. 


| time; for where there is a will there is a way 


|and gets at him through that. That is not 


The family is living in Buffalo now, in| to get work, although it is not always an easy | hard, after the boy is sure that the man is 
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his friend; the friendship works out the rest. 
The very lack of a fixed plan in approaching 
the boy makes the result more certain, just as 
a social settlement succeeds because it is not 
an institution. 

The oddest things serve the ends of the 
movement. ‘There had been trouble between 
the owners of automobiles and the boys on the 
West Side. The forty Big Brothers who had 
first volunteered got a dozen automobiies from 
various members of the congregation, and took 
as many boys as the cars could hold for a ride 
through the disaffected quarters. The boys 
came back from their ride changed into mis- 
sionaries for the new kind of vehicle, and from 
that time the cry, ‘‘Get a horse!’’ and the 
showers of mud and stones ceased in the tene- 
ment district. 

For the last two years Groton School has 
taken squads of the little brothers for a few 
weeks to its lake camp in New Hampshire, 
with a gain for every one there. Gain! The 
fact that on those excursions into natural, 
wholesome surroundings the boys make an 
average gain in weight of six and a half 
pounds, tells what lies at the root of half the 
mischief with which they are charged : anemia, 
under-nourishment—in plain English, starva- 
tion. And with their improvement in health, 
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Missouri, was holding down a government 

claim until he could prove up and sell it for 
a good price. 

He had rid the neighborhood of many wolves 
and other pests; and he had run down a young 
buffalo wolf, which he had chained to a corner 
of his shack. As he had a large Indian wolf- 
dog, he planned to raise wolves for the fur 
market. Good pelts were then worth five or 
six dollars each. 

There were seven in the first litter. The 
mother had dug under the logs of the building 
as far as the chain would permit, and the half- 
wild creatures lived beneath the floor of the 
eabin. Through the wide cracks between the 
slabs the beasts growled at Ike and his casual 
visitors. 

Ike fed the animals on squirrels and musk- 
rats. His undertaking seemed to promise well 
until, in November, the old wolf twisted off the 
chain attached to her collar, and followed by 
her well-grown whelps, made off to the 
prairies. 

By no amount of baiting could he entice 
them back. ‘That winter the pack foraged the 
country and did much damage, until two were 
trapped and one was poisoned, when they 
disappeared from view. 

Many of the old settlers of Dakota and Iowa 
remember the tremendous snows of 1866-7. 
That year, spring came in the middle of 
April, and came all at once. In five days 
four feet of snow had melted, and the prairies 


[ 1866 Ike Kenyon, a trapper on the upper 


were everywhere flooded. The Sioux River | 


rose in a night and spread over its ‘‘second- 
bottom’’ lands till there was a current two 
miles wide. 


The log schoolhouse was submerged half- | gun. The fact is that he had been brought | 
way to its window-sills, and school-keeping | up in the city, and knew little about the wild | to the rafters overhead, stood on the beam. 


was for the time abandoned. 

George Denton, a powerfully built man from 
Ohio, was the teacher. He boarded at a house 
near the school, but he had taken a homestead 


two miles up the river, well beyond the out-| his bedding and some other articles had not | night the wolves neither left the room nor | 


skirts of the settlement. He had built, first a 
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the improvement in-their morals and conduct 
keeps step. 

Such, in brief outline, is this new social 
service. The Big Brothers are not probation 
officers ; although they give valuable aid to the 
court, they have no direct connection with it. 
They are just friends who have proved the 
truth of the old schoolmaster’s saying that 
there are no bad boys; that some boys are not 
so good as others, perhaps, but that is all. 


women who began the work before them. 
Among the Big Brothers, by the way, there 
is one woman Big Brother who earned an 
| honorary membership by sending a drunken 
father to the island for six months in order to 
| let an ennobling friendship get a grip on his 
|son. That lad is now a member of one of the 
| three Little Brother Clubs of New York. 

The Big Brothers have reached the dignity 
of having directors and a central office. Some 
of the most prominent names in the great city 
appear in their directory, but not one of them 
is too prominent’ to remember that he was a 
boy once, and by remembering it, to grasp 
the central fact that a boy in the open is in 
every way better than a boy in jail—better for 
himself, better for all of us, better for the 
| country of which he is soon to be a citizen. 
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and he had not yet hung a door 
between the two. 

Hastily scratching a match, 
he made his way into the dug- 
out. The sight that met his 
eyes filled him with dismay. A 
dry-goods box in which he had 
stored a small sack of flour, 
some dried beef, a box of 
candles and other provisions 
was fairly chewed into splin- 
ters, and its contents had been 
eaten and destroyed. The box 
had been of half-inch pine, and 
there had been no rats or mice 
about. 

He saw that in the circum- 
stances it would be unpleasant 
to have to stay at the cabin for 
three days; without more food 
than his basket contained, he 
could not stay to work at the 
window - casings, as he had 
meant todo. He ran outside to 
hail his boatman; but the skiff 
was now a speck in the growing 
| dusk, and he shouted in vain. 

He turned back to his dreary 
quarters, lighted a fire in his 
stove, and as darkness came on, 
opened the front doors of the 
fire-box, in order to have light 
in the room. 

There were four ham sand- 
wiches and several doughnuts in his lunch- 
| basket—a scant supply for three days’ rations! 
| Every day flocks of ducks and geese passed 


|on their way northward, but Denton had no 








| life of that new country. 


He ate one of the sandwiches for his supper, 


\and set his basket on a beam overhead. A 
large iron-bound chest that contained part of 


been disturbed. 


In this belief they agree with the college) 


Hiei 


eee: 


him at the door, and the light from the fire 
had kept them at bay until he had gone to 
sleep. 

The green boards that Denton had nailed 
across the gables and windows had shrunk so 








| faint gleams of light came through at the 
edges; but strain his eyes as he might, he 
| could see nothing of the quarreling pack on 
his floor. 

Crossing his legs under the beam in order to 
make his seat more secure, he took a match- 
box from his pocket, and lighted two matches 
together. Then he leaned over and peered 
down. 

He saw the beasts dimly—five of them. The 
fighting had ceased; they had licked up the 
last crumbs, and now sat looking up at him 
and yelping eagerly, hungrily. By retreat- 
ing hastily to the beam, he had quieted any 
fear of him that they may have had, and they 
were now savagely anxious to make a meal of 
him. 

How long would the brutes wait? Denton 
felt that if something would only take them 
outside for a minute, he could move the over- 
turned table against the door of the dugout 
and nail it there. 

To get into a comfortable position, he 
wriggled along the beam, and thoughtlessly let 
his legs dangle astride of it. 

There was a rush and a leap, which Denton 
felt rather than saw, a click of snapping teeth, 
and a wrench at his right leg that nearly jerked 
him from his perch. He lay face downward 
on the beam, and grasped it tightly with both 
arms. 

For a moment the creature swung beneath 
him with its teeth clenched in the leg of his 
trousers; then the cloth gave way, and the 
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THE WOLVES CREPT NEARER THE WATER 


| beast dropped to the floor. 
| had missed his bare foot. An outburst of 
Savage yelps died away in hoarse whines 
| of disappointment. 
Denton quickly scrambled up, and holding 
For 
hours he varied this awkward position only 
by standing a few minutes at a time with one 
| foot on one beam and the other on another 
| beam several feet away. During that long 


relaxed their vigil. They seemed to know 


| that they did not quite cover the openings, and | 






Luckily, its fangs | 


|man and a hardy swimmer. He knew that the 
| main channel of the flood was fairly narrow, 
;and he believed that he could swim it. If the 
brutes should follow him into the water—well, 
| he could take his chances with them there. 

As his position was intolerable, he could not 
hesitate. With a few strokes of the hatchet, 
he knocked off two boards of the gable, dropped 
to the ground, and, still carrying the hatchet, 
took to his heels. 

Although it was less than a hundred yards 

-to the water, he had gone little more than half 
the distance when he heard the wolf-pack 
yelping close behind him. 

He dashed into the water barely in time 
to escape the teeth of his pursuers. A few 
strides carried him to his waist; then he turned 
about in the hope that the wolves would swim 

| after him. 

The beasts were too wary, however; they 
pattered about at the edge of the water, and 
whined and yelped dismally. 

| When Denton felt the chill of the ice-cold 

| water, he turned to look out over the flood. 
Then he saw what a desperate chance he had 
taken. The channel was wider than he had 

| thought it was. 

| Familiar landmarks showed him that it must 
be fully a half-mile to the nearest land, and 
the current would carry a swimmer far down 

| where the flooded area was wider. 

Moreover, there were masses of snow and 
ice still floating in the river. No man could 
live to swim across that flood. He knew that 
even knee-deep he could not stand long in such 
icy water. 

He faced round to fight it out with the beasts. 

Ravenous with hunger, the wolves squatted 
on their haunches, licking their chops. One of 

them, smaller than the others, had a worn 
leathern collar embedded in the 
thick fur of its neck—proof that 
they were the beasts that Ike 
Kenyon had reared. They had 
been caught by the flood at 
Denton’s shack, and hunger 
had thinned their flanks and 
made them savage. 

Denton singled out the biggest 
one, and advancing toward it, 
swung his hatchet. The wolves 
crept nearer the water, and with 
low, eager snarls, waited to leap 
at their quarry. 

Denton kept facing the large 
one, and making violent mo- 
tions as if to throw the hatchet. 
He halted when he was knee- 
deep, less than a dozen feet from 
the threatening brute. Then 
with all his might he hurled 
the weapon. 

The wolf leaped to avoid it, 
but the heavy missile caught 
him on the shoulder and bowled 
him over. Yelping with pain, 
the beast got to its feet, and 
dragging one leg, loped away 
toward the cabin. Its shoulder 
was broken. 

Denton made a sudden dash 
for the hatchet. Before he could 
stoop to pick it up, two of the 
wolves leaped at him. 

With bare hands he met their attack. One 
jumped at his throat; he caught the animal 
| firmly by its fore leg, and was whirled half- 

way round by the impetus of its spring. 

As he got his balarice, still clinging to the 
| wolf, another sprang at his back, and set its 
| teeth in his shoulder. As the body of this 
beast swung in front of him, he flung his arm 
in a strong grip about it, and then plunged 
headlong into the water. 

When he was waist-deep, the wolf under his 


}arm broke away from him. But it was already 


dugout, then a rough log cabin, and he now Early in the evening Denton got outa pillow | that some time their prey would have to come | beyond its depth, and as it turned to swim 


felt some anxiety about his belongings. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day of the 
flood, when most of the ice had disappeared, 
he hired a neighbor who owned a skiff, to row 
him up to his claim. 

They came within sight of his cabin about 
sunset. Denton was rejoiced to see that his 
building stood high and dry, although it was 
now on arr island of only a few acres. 

When they landed, Denton, who had brought 
a small basket of food with him, urged his 
neighbor to go in with him and have supper. 
But it was now after sunset, and the man 
thought he had better not stop. After promis- 
ing to come after Denton in three days, he 
rowed away. 

Denton unlocked his cabin door, swung it 
open on its creaking hinges, and stepped inside. 
When he left it the place had been clean. He 
was surprised now to find the floor covered 
with dirt, several chairs overturned, and 
everything in a state of disorder. 


The windows, however, were boarded up | 


just as he had left them. Evidently no one 
could have got in through them. When he 
went farther into the room he became aware 
of a strong animal odor, and then it flashed 
upon him that a family of badgers that had 
their earth dens all about the knoll had mined 


their way into the shack and made themselves winter quarters, and that they were now in | 


his winter guests. 
Now, he had built his cabin against the old 


dugout, in order to use the dugout for a cellar, | or away behind the knoll when they had heard | river, and swim for his life. 


| and covers, spread them on the hay mattress 
| of his bed, took off his boots, and rolled him- 
| self in a quilt. 

He fell asleep, but in a little while was 
roused by something pulling at his covering. 
Then there was a fierce growl and another 
vigorous pull, and the quilt was hauled off on 
the floor. 

Denton leaped to his feet on the bed, and 
bumped his head against a beam. At once he 
raised his hands and caught hold of the beam, 
and in order to get his bare feet out of reach 
of what he thought was a bold and unusually 
| hungry badger, he swung his legs over the 
| beam, and scrambled on top of it. 
| As he did so, he knocked the lunch-basket 
| from the beam, and instantly pandemonium 
| broke loose. Not one, but several ravenous 





creatures sprang, snarling and howling, after | 


| the scattered morsels. They knocked over 
| furniture and filled the room with a hideous 
| uproar. 

Those beasts were not badgers; they were 
dogs—or wolves! For a moment Denton sat 
wondering which they were; then the truth 
|flashed upon him. Although he had never 
seen Kenyon’s cross- breed wolves, he had 
| heard much about them, and he now felt sure 
| that those animals had made his cabin their 


the room. 
| ‘They had no doubt retreated into the earth 


| down. 

They moved about now and then, and occa- 
| sionally growled or whined eagerly when 
Denton stirred to rest his tired legs. 

The night seemed endless to the besieged 
|man. Often his teeth chattered with the cold; 
|at such times he stood on the two beams, and 
| as vigorously as he dared, beat his arms about 
his body. His feet were numb, and every bone 
and muscle in his body ached with cold and 
weariness. 

Finally, after what seemed ages, daylight 
| came and the sun rose. A little light came 
| in at the cracks in the gables and round the 
| windows. Now that he could see the beam 
| that he was standing on, Denton began cau- 
| tiously to walk along it in order to get his 
blood circulating. 





beasts shuffling about below, and eagerly 
| watching his movements. Their eyes twinkled 
up at him malignantly. 

The light was stronger above than below, 
and as he trod the beam back and forth, Denton 
became more and more sure-footed. Presently 
his eyes fell upon the handle of a hatchet that 
in the autumri he had laid, together with one 
or two other tools, on a log plate under one of 
the gables. 

He picked it up, and at once a way of escape 
| presented itself to his mind. He might make 
}an opening in the gable, jump out, run to the 


Dimly he made out the forms of the five | 


He was a strong | 


}ashore, Denton seized it by the scruff of the 
neck. 

Although the two wolves bit and scratched 
him fiercely, he dragged them on until he was 
up to his shoulders in water; there he ducked 
the beasts, and held their heads under until 
they were quite dead. 

As he dragged the bodies ashore and flung 
them down, the two wolves that were still 
unhurt glared at him and backed away. When 
he caught up his hatchet and attacked them, 
they fled toward the other side of the island. 

Denton hurried to his shack. At the wood- 
pile he stopped to get a small log. He soon 
found the hole that the beasts had made into 
his dugout, and plugged it securely. Then he 
went inside the cabin, shut his door, and after 
a sharp fight, killed the wounded wolf. 

Though his thick winter clothing had greatly 
protected Denton, a shoulder, one arm and his 
hands were severely cut. In the clothes-chest 
he had a bottle of camphor and some quinin. 
He took a large dose of the quinin, and then, 
with his teeth set in grim suffering, he poured 
and rubbed raw camphor into all his wounds. 

He managed to take the wolf pelts and to 
board up his cellar doorway. On the second 
day, hunger drove him to try to eat a bit of lean 
wolf steak. He could not swallow a morsel, 
and took more quinin instead. On the third 
day, his neighbor returned for him, as he had 
promised. 

In a week he was teaching school again. 
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FOUND AT LAST. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


Ts best way to get a better job is to do 
better at the job you have. 


ALF the effort that is put forth to conceal 
ignorance would usually remove it. 
HE value of a gift is measured, not by the 
price-mark, but by the spirit of the giver. 
T does not matter much how clumsy your 
feet are if they are pointed in the right direc- 
tion, and moving. 


RESIDENT-ELECT and Mrs. Wilson will 
enjoy the hospitality of the White House 
this month, and so gain some familiarity with 
its official and social routine. The invitation 
from President and Mrs. Taft is gracious 
and characteristic. It will be a happy inno- 
vation in our political life if the example thus 
set is generally followed. 
T= experts upon whose report President 
Taft has based the toll rates for the 
Panama Canal say that the canal will be 
self-supporting in twenty years, and that the 
rates can be lowered in ten years. They expect 
to see a foreign traffic of nine million tons pass 
through the canal in the first two years of 
its service, of eleven million tons in 1920, and 
of fourteen million tons in 1925. 
LONEL Gorgas is one of those fortunate 
men who find their work appreciated dur- 
ing their lifetime. Because he succeeded in 
changing the Canal Zone from a plague-spot 
into a health-resort, he has been asked to 
clean up Guayaquil, the pestiferous seaport of 
Ecuador; and the Royal Society of London 
has recognized his great achievements in sani- 
tation by awarding him the Buchanan gold 
medal. 


At a recent review in Russia a private soldier 
left the ranks to present a petition to the 
Tsar. For that offense he was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life—a severe sentence 
explained by the Tsar’s fear of being assas- 
sinated. Then the Tsar’s only son fell ill, 
but in due time recovered. The Tsar pardoned 
the offending soldier ‘‘as an expression of my 
thanks for the grace of God.’’ Perhaps the 
day will come when Russians will not have 
to depend on the thankfulness of the Tsar 
either for justice or for mercy. 
[* thirty-four states the legislatures have rati- 
fied the proposed income-tax amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Similar action 
in two more states is all that is needed. That 
does not mean that a Federal income tax will 
then become operative, but only that Congress 
will have authority to levy one. If Congress 
uses that authority, the various states that 
have income taxes of their own will have to 
change their laws if they wish to save incomes 
from double taxation. It is estimated that the 
national tax will produce about sixty million 
dollars. 


ACTERIOLOGISTS have discovered the 

microbe of many fevers, but not that of 
the exploring fever. No disease burns longer in 
the blood, and none is more difficult to cure. In 
Admiral Peary’s case it persisted for more than 
twenty-five years, and may break out again 
atany time. A virulent attack drove Stefansson 
to the arctic circle, where he found a tribe of 
blond Eskimos. He has been back less than 
a year, yet again he burns with the desire to 
see unknown places. He is now organizing an 
expedition to spend three years in charting the 
northern end of the American continent and 
seeking new lands in the arctic seas, 


HE time has gone by when any man can, 





without other formality, ‘‘hang out his 
shingle’? and begin to practise medicine. In | 
most, if not all of the states, the man is liable | 
to punishment who prescribes for disease or | 
performs surgical operations without a license. 
The International Clinical Congress of Sur- | 
geons, which recently met in New York, is | 
urging that the laws be so changed as to 
permit no one to practise surgery who has not | 
been specially trained as a surgeon. The) 
congress appointed a committee to impress 
upon the medical colleges the importance of 





granting special degrees in surgery, and to 
induce the legislatures of the states to forbid 
persons without such degrees to act as surgeons. 


* ¢ 


SOME CRITICISMS OF PRIMARIES. 


E are now far enough away from the 
great political struggle of 1912 to sit 
down and consider calmly what lessons 

we can draw from it. It ought to yield us 
some lessons of value, for it had various unusual 
features. We made some political experiments ; 
how did they work? 

What can be said, for example, of the plan 
of nominating candidates at primary elections, 
as a substitute for the old plan of naming them 
by caucuses and conventions? Perhaps it will 
help us if we set down just what is said 
of it. 

The main argument of its advocates, who 
are strong in all the parties, is very simple. 
They point out that in caucuses and conven- 
tions the ‘‘bosses’’ and other professional 
politicians have a great advantage from their 
experience and superior organization, and fre- 
quently succeed in naming for office men who 
will represent them and the interests behind 
them rather than the will and interests of the 
party as a whole. They also contend that 
money can be used much more easily to control 
a convention than to control the far greater mass 
of the individual voters. Why not, then, let 
all the members of a party go to the polls and 
help select its candidates? 

Well, that has been done this year, not for 
the first time, but far more generally than ever 
before. Different states, however, have had 
different laws, and they have not all worked 
equally well; but here are the chief general 
objections : 

1. Almost everywhere the actual vote in the 
primaries was disappointingly light; in some 
cases it was only a smali part of the normal 
vote of the party. 

2. It seems pretty certain that in some cases 
many members of one party voted in another 
party’s primaries. 

3. Because the campaigns preceding the pri- 
maries were costly, and money was spent 
freely, poor men who were aspirants for nomi- 
nations were at a great disadvantage. 

4. There was unusual excitement and deplor- 
able bitterness. On the whole, these prelimi- 
nary campaigns stirred up more ill feeling 
than the final campaign preceding the elections. 

5. The voters found their choice virtually 
restricted to the men who actively sought 
nominations. There was little or no chance 
for the nominations to seek the men. 

Some of these objections can, it is hoped, be 
met by more careful legislation. If so, they 
doubtless will be, for the country has obviously 
decided to test the experiment thoroughly. 
Other of the objections to it, however, particu- 
larly the last of those we have given, will be 
hard to meet. . 

After all, the problem is simply this: to 
find the surest way to get good candidates. It 
is a problem open to every one, and there need 
be no bitterness about it. Itis, in fact, the same 
problem that our ancestors had before them 
when they devised the plan of caucuses and 
conventions—and that they thought they had 
solved. It may be that elements of both plans 
will be found in the ideal plan, if we ever hit 
upon it. Meanwhile there is always this to 
remember: Almost any plan will work well if 
we all do our full duty as citizens, but if we 
do not, no plan will keep us out of trouble. 


* 


LOCALISMS. 


the traveler the variations in speech 
and accent and homely phrase that char- 
acterize the people of different parts of 
the country are always interesting. There is 
a region where you ‘‘wait on’’ a person, in 
the sense of waiting for him; and if after a 
while you ask concerning him, you may meet 
with the reply, ‘‘He’s gone away some place. ’’ 
There, also, in the good old Scotch phrase, 
the house has to be ‘‘redd up,’’ and a 
person is as likely as not to be a ‘‘body.’’ 
Not there, but in New England, do you sit 
down ‘‘side of’’ some one; it was, we believe, 
a gentleman from New York State who on 
first hearing that expression asked the user of 
it, ‘‘what was the matter of him.’’ The 
Easterner with ‘‘a place’’ of one or two aeres 
will invite you to come out and see ‘‘the 
grounds’’?; a middle Westerner with similar 
possessions is likely to ask you to walk round 
the ‘‘yard.’’ 
It is natural for the boy to feel that the 
usages to which he has been brought up must 
be the absolute standard. Many are the boys 





who have clashed at boarding-school over the 
proper pronunciation of the letter ‘‘r.’’ The 
accomplished young Bostonian derides the 
young Pittsburgher’s burring of that consonant ; 
the naive young Pittsburgher believes that any 
one who says, ‘‘I drawr a line,’’ and yet 
denies the r on the end of father and mother, 
is an affected cad. Fights have been precipi- 
tated over these matters, and have been waged 
on both sides with an aggrieved and patriotic 
loyalty. 

There is one word so generally misused that 
the misuse is an Americanism rather than a 
localism. ‘‘He has built himself a lovely 
home,’’ says the young woman from Maine. 
‘He took me all over his home,’’ says the 
young man from California. If you will use 
the word ‘‘house’’ when you mean the struc- 
ture of bricks and mortar, and the word 
‘*home’’ when you mean the creation of 
family affection that we all revere, you will 
never profane one of the sacred words of the 


language. 


* 


A SCHOOL TO COPY. 


LARGE-MINDED employment agent 

in Peabody, Massachusetts, saw that 

although her business was successful, 
the incompetence of the maids she supplied 
was such that they did their work neither to 
their own satisfaction nor to that of their 
mistresses. She saw clearly that for their 
own sakes and for the sake of the families into 
which they went, the girls should be taught 
to be practical, economical housekeepers. 

So she started the Peabody Training-School. 
She rented an ordinary dwelling, put a 
motherly woman in charge, and began with 
lessons on Thursday afternoons—universally 
the maid’s time off. She planned a course 
that covered the daily tasks of a week ina 
well-regulated American home. It included 
lessons in cooking, in economical buying and 
in planning meals. She kept the instruc- 
tion simple; the teacher asked her questions 
and made her answers not in the terminology 
of the classroom and the laboratory, but in 
that of the kitchen. Moreover, she arranged 
the course so that the lesson of Thursday could 
be put to immediate use on Friday. 

The teaching at once showed advantageous 
results. Girls who were earning small wages 
became competent to earn larger wages, and, 
moreover, learned to do their work with half 
the former effort. They became, that is, of 
greater value both to themselves and to their 
employers. 

Married women and girls began to come to 
the school. At small expense either of time 
or of money, they got not only a knowledge of 
food values and of methods that made them 
competent to perform the duties of the house 
themselves, but also a needed appreciation of 
a maid’s difficulties that made them considerate 
and competent employers. Soon shop-girls, 
office girls, teachers and other workers who 
looked forward to marriage, began to come to 
the school when they could,—perhaps during 
a summer vacation,—in order to learn good 
methods of housekeeping. Like the others, 
they learned the homely, recurring duties of 
a typical week in an ordinary household. 

The plan meets in a simple, practical way 
problems that in many villages and cities are 
now pressing. Generally speaking, indeed, 
the smaller the community, the more acute is 
the need of competent housewives and com- 
petent maids. For the village housewife, there 
is no convenient delicatessen-shop just round 
the corner. She especially would welcome in 
her community such a school as the simple, 
unpretentious but efficient one at Peabody. 


& 


& 


REMAKING NORTH DAKOTA. 


FEW years ago it became evident that the 
A wonderfully rich soil of North Dakota 

was ‘‘wheat-sick.’? The planting of the 
same crops year after year—always small grains 
—had brought about an inevitable result: the 
average yield to the acre was decreasing. A 
‘*bad year’? in wheat caused hard times 
throughout the state. The farmers of North 
Dakota, and others who did business there, 
began to be discouraged. 

Then it happened that a man in Minneapolis 
had an idea. This man talked with another; 
together they called a convention of bankers 
and business men; they got promises of finan- 
cial support from the railways and from the 
county authorities, and in the end they brought 
about the Better Farming Association of North 


& 





Dakota. The object of the association is to 


diversify the North Dakota crops and to in- | 


crease their yield. | 


Mr. Thomas Cooper, an expert from the | 


agricultural college of the University of Min- 
nesota, was asked to take charge of the work, 
and now nearly half the counties in the 
state are fully organized under the direction 
of that leader and his field agents. In each 
of the counties there are demonstration farms 
where the farmers can see for themselves 
just what the land of farms substantially like 
their own can be made to do. These demon- 
stration farms raise alfalfa, corn and potatoes ; 
they carry on poultry-raising and dairying, 
and illustrate other sides of farming with 
which North Dakota has been too little famil- 
ar. All this is to get the farmers out of the 
¥ custom of raising 
only one kind of 
crop, the small-grain 
crop, which in order 
to be profitable has 
required so large an 
acreage that it has 
seriously retarded the 
growth and general 
prosperity of the 
state. 

The association is 
also working to better 
the social conditions 
of farm life and to 
improve farm sur- 
roundings; it looks 
to the future by organizing the boys into clubs 
that have an annual state encampment. The 
association has a financial backing that guaran- 
tees it at least five years of active life, and it has 
even now accomplished things that quite justify 
its existence. Neighboring states have taken 
up the idea, and are making plans for similar 
organizations. It is an important work in an 
important cause, and is well worth watching. 





THOMAS COOPER 


* ¢ 


A QUEER MISUNDERSTANDING. 


ATIONAL jealousies are usually un- 

reasonable and difficult to eradicate. 

The dislike for each other that exists 
between the British and the Germans is well 
known. Not so well known—at least to 
Americans—is the fact that this country is 
an object of suspicion and dislike to a whole 
continent. 

Throughout Central and South America 
the people very generally believe that the 
United States wishes ultimately to bring all 
the Latin-American countries of the conti- 
nent under its rule. They even go so far as 
to say that the action of this government in 
twice giving the control of Cuba back into the 
hands of the Cubans and in refusing to inter- 
vene in Mexico was no more than trickery 
designed to lull the people of South America 
into a false security. 

A well-informed correspondent of the London 
Times writes from Panama that one of the 
most popular books in Latin-America is a 
volume in which the author, an Argentino, 
tries by piecing together unrelated fragments 
of our history to prove that ever since the 
Mexican War the United States has pursued 
toward Latin-America a consistent policy of 
aggression. 

You cannot prove a negative, of course; but 
every American knows how absurd such accu- 
sations are. It would be impossible to find a 
single utterance by any American politician of 
authority or reputation that gives color to them. 
In fact, if one of the Central or South American 
countries, say Costa Rica or Venezuela, were 
to ask us to take over its government, and the 
question were put to popular vote, there would 
be not one ballot in ten thousand in favor of it. 

The Monroe doctrine has brought about 
the unpleasant state of affairs—the Monroe 
doctrine, under which this government pro- 
tects the republics of Central and South 
America from European aggression. In the 
ninety years since the doctrine was first pro- 
claimed the United States has never made a 
demand upon one of its sister republics for 
compensation, or even for thanks, in return for 
the immense services it has rendered. On the 
other hand, the only territorial aggressions that 
can be charged against us in all that time 
are the extension of our boundaries as a 
result of the Mexican War and our acquisition 
of the Canal Zone. Whether those acts are 
excusable or not, it is a fact that we took little 
when we might have taken much—a circum- 
stance in itself sufficient to prove that we have 
no desire to make extensive annexations. 

The misunderstanding is unfortunate. It 
deprives both parties of trade that would 
profit both, and retards that international 


| exchange of ideas and ideals that benefits the 


whole world. Moreover, there is always the 
possibility, however remote, that some South 
American country, prompted by its absurd 
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jealousy of the United States, may throw itself 
into the arms of some European nation that 
covets its territory. 


& oo ¢ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ESTING COLORS. — Sunburn and the 

fading of colors in dyed materials and 
wall-papers are caused by the invisible ultra- 
violet rays in sunlight. Formerly, says a 
writer in Science Progress, the carpet-makers 
and dye merchants in the north of Germany 
tested the colors by sending their materials to 
be exposed to the strong sunlight of the south. 
Now they get the same results by using the 
new form of electric mercury-vapor lamp and 
a quartz tube. By exposing the materials to 
the ultraviolet rays thus artificially produced, 
they can in a few days, and in any climate, 
test the permanency of the colors. 

& 


MERICAN DATES. —The Arizona Exper- 
iment Station has by artificial means 
succeeded in ripening the famous Deglet Noor 
date of northern Africa. About 10 years ago 
the United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture sent 200 varieties 
of date-palms to Ari- 
zona, and many of the 
trees are now bearing 
fruit. But the Deglet 
Noor, the finest variety, 
did not succeed ; the 
hot summer season was 
too short to complete 
the ripening process. 
Not long ago, Prof. 
George Freeman of the 
experiment station 
made a kind of incu- 
bator in which the 
dates are kept for three 
days in a moist atmos- 
phere at a temperature 
of about 122°. At the 
end of the time the 
dates are fully ripened, and are much finer 
than ordinary dates. The new industry is 
growing rapidly in the Southwest, and prom- 
ises to become important. 
® 
HE STABLE SEABOARD.—Dr. D. W. 
Johnson of Harvard University has made 
a careful study of the eastern coast of North 
America to learn whether there is a reason for 
the general belief that the Atlantic seaboard is 
slowly and steadily sinking. In the Annales 
de Géographie, Doctor Johnson says that he 
has found nothing to support the belief. He 
reports that after thoroughly examining the 
evidence, he concluded that if there had been 
any movement, it had taken place long ago. 
Some instances that seemed to show a sinking 
of the coast were merely the result of local 
changes in the level of high water. For 
example, within a bay or lagoon that is almost 
cut off from the sea by a sand-bar, the range 
of the tide will be far less than on an exposed 
part of the coast; and if the bar is swept away, 
the local high-tide level will sometimes rise 
high enough to kill trees that are growing on 
the shores of the bay. Doctor Johnson cites 
many facts to prove that the level of the sea- 
board has not changed for several thousand 
years. - 
HEMICAL RESEARCH.—In an address 
at Berlin at the opening of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute for promoting and organizing 
chemical research, Dr. Emil Fischer read a 
list of the contributions that chemistry has 
made to the welfare of Germany, a country 
that has probably been benefited more by 
scientific research than any other. The most 
important of these benefits are those that have 
come by applying chemistry to the problems 
of nourishment, of agriculture and of the 
food-supply; to engineering, metallurgy and 
cements ; to clothing, artificial silk and coloring- 
dyes; to producing both natural and artificial 
india-rubber; to perfumery—with the result 
that artificial violet, artificial rose and other 
artificial odors can now be made; to synthetic 
camphor ; to drugs and materia medica, inclu- 
ding the recent arsenic and selenium organic 
compounds ; to radio-activity, to therapeutics, 
to the destruction of harmful microbes; to 
methods of disposing of sewage; to the prep- 
aration of efficient explosives, and to many 
other useful objects. 


oOo ¢ 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE LAWRENCE STRIKE CASES.—On 

November 26th, Joseph J. Ettor, a member 
of the executive committee of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, Arturo Giovannitti, a 
Socialist writer, and Joseph Caruso were 
acquitted of the charge of complicity in the 
murder of an Italian woman last winter, in 
the course of a street riot during the textile 
workers’ strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Ettor and Giovannitti were accused as acces- 
sories before the fact, through their inflamma- 
tory speeches to the strikers, and Caruso was 














| they become eligible to re- 





accused of precipitating the riot. The case’ 
attracted wide interest because there was in- | 
volved in it the responsibility of agitators for | 
the consequences of their acts. In Italy, the | 
native land of the avcused, the Socialist work- | 
ers threatened a general strike as a protest | 
against conviction, and Giovannitti was nomi- | 
nated for the Italian parliament. 

| 


IPLOMA TIC SERVICE. —Mr. Theodore 
Marburg of Baltimore was appointed min- 
ister to Belgium on November 22d, to succeed | 
Mr. Larz Anderson, who has been trans- 
ferred to Japan. Mr. Marburg was born in | 
1862, was educated at Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, Oxford University, the University of |. 


Heidelberg and the Paris Ecole Libre des 


Sciences Politiques, and has devoted himself - 


to the study of politics and political science. 
He was chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Peace Congress in 1911, and 
is secretary of the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 
* 
OOSEVELT’S ASSAILANT. —On No- 
vember 22d, John Schrank, who tried to 
kill Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in Milwaukee | 
on October 14th, was declared insane by a | 
special commission, appointed by the munici- | 
pal court. He was committed to a hospital 
for the insane to remain till cured. 
& 


ENSIONS FOR EX-PRESIDENTS.—At 

the conclusion of the second meeting in | 
New York of the Carnegie Corporation on 
November 2ist, it was announced that the | 
corporation had provided for a pension **for | 
each future ex-President of the United States, 
or his widow unmarried, 
of $25,000 per annum, as 
long as these remain 
unprovided for by the 
nation.’’ The pensions 
are to be promptly offered 
to the ex- Presidents, or 
their widows, as soon as 





ceive them. The corpora- 
tion, which was organized 
on November 10, 1911, to 
carry on the philanthropic 
and educational work in which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is interested, has control of a fund 
of $125,000,000, the income from which it 
must distribute. This plan of a private cor- 
poration to pension ex-Presidents was immedi- | 
ately criticized by many public men and by | 
many newspapers as unsuitable, and it was | 
said that if former Presidents are to be pen- 
sioned at all, they should be pensioned by the 
government. On November 23d, Mr. Carnegie 
said that the provision for pensions for the 
ex-Presidents had been made by a deed of gift 
to the corporation on January 16th, and that 
it would please him very much if the action 
of the corporation should induce Congress to 
make suitable provision for ex-Presidents and 
their widows. e 


AGES FOR ENGINEERS.—The arbi- 

tration board appointed to consider the 
demand for an increase of wages made by 
30,000 engineers employed by the 52 railroad 
companies doing business in the eastern part 
of the country, announced on November 24th, 
that it had made a com- 
promise between the de- 
mands of the engineers 
and the offer of the rail- 
way companies, and had 
agreed upon an increase of 
from 10 to 15 cents a day 
in the rate of pay. The 
arbitrators, of whom Pres- 
ident Charles R. Van Hise 
of the University of Wis- 
consin was chairman, said 
that they were unable to 
arrive at any conclusion regarding the ability 
of the roads to pay better wages, and had 
decided to agree on the principle that the 
engineers are entitled to a fair wage. If the 
rate agreed on is too high for the roads to 
pay from their present incomes, the arbitrators 
suggest that they appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to in- 
crease passenger and freight rates sufficiently 
to provide the money necessary to meet the 
extra charge on their income. Mr. P. H. 
Morrissey, who represented the engineers on 
the arbitration commission, dissented from its 
conclusions, but said that the engineers would 
accept the award. ~ 








MR. ANOREW CARNEGIE 





PRESIDENT VAN HISE 


DAHO’S SENATOR.—Judge K. I. Perky 
of Boise, Democrat, has been appointed 
United States Senator from Idaho. 


= 


SIDOR RAYNER, United States Senator 

from Maryland since 1904, died on November 
25th. Mr. Rayner was born in Baltimore in 
1850, and was admitted to the bar there in 
1870. Before entering the Senate he had served 
in both houses of the Maryland Legislature 
and in the national House of Representatives, | 
and had been attorney-general of his state. | 
He was the counsel for Rear Admiral Schley | 





before the committee which investigated his 


| conduct at the Battle of Santiago. 





A Six-Passenger Car for $1175— 
And It’s a 





The new Hupmobile is the answer to 


thousands of queries which said :— 


‘*Why don’t you build a car to carry more 
people? Not a better car—we don't see how it 


could be better—but a bigger one.” 


Just as the original ‘‘20’’ touring car grew 
out of the runabout and was developed into the 


splendid ‘'32"' of today— 


So has the six- = jpanungne 
grown out of the ‘*32. 


The same beautiful lines that distinguish 


the 32" in any gathering of cars. 


Hupmobile 


The same powerful, silent, long-stroke 
motor; the same sturdy axles, transmission and 
clutch—for these were always built fit for duty 
in a heavy seven-passenger car. 

With heavier springs and frame of course; 
and other parts proportionately strengthened 


where need be. 
With a body that accommodates six in 
ease and comfort. 


During the last year we have made you 
familiar with the Hupmobile's mechanical ex- 


cellence. 
But we want to say again, with renewed 
emphi isis—we believe the Hupmobile to be, in 


its class, the best car in the world. 


Your Hupmobile dealer has the new car 


The six-passenger ‘‘32,’’ $1175 F. O. B. Detroit, has equipment of two folding and revolving occasional 
seats in tonneau, tonneau foot rest; windshield, mohair top with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick de- 
tachable rims, rear shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and horn. 


Three speeds forward and reverse, sliding gears. 
stroke ; 126-inch wheelbase ; 33 x 4-inch tires. 


“32” Touring Car, fully equipped . 
“32” Roadster, fully equipped 
“32” Delivery, fully equipped 
“20” Runabout, fully equipped . . 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1315 Milwaukee Avenue, 


Four cylinder motor, 34-inch bore and 6-inch 


Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 


$975 F. O. B. Detroit 
. » $975 F. O. B. Detroit 
- - $950 F. O. B. Detroit 
$750 F. O. B. Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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* We are getting more 
sensible each year — 
giving the thing that 
is practical, that is a 

credit to our sense. No 

gift can be more attractive, 
practical, yes, indispensable than 


— 
- 
a a 


_ 
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r That is the way thousands are giving and ; 


" receiving this pen 
with its Spoon Feed, means an end to inky 
fingers and scratchy penmanship ; 
You are sure to please with any 
“s  oneof the hundreds of styles and sizes, and 
' with each pen goes the full guarantee 


, for years, 
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Waterman’s Ideal, atte Yj 
a 
lasting = 
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ou and privilege of exchange until the 
owner’s ‘‘hand’’ is suited. 


Mlustrated Folder on request. 














everywhere. 


2 School Street, Boston. 








Buy from your home dealer, or write to us. 
In attractive Christmas boxes. 
You are giving the best when you give a ‘“‘Waterman’s Ideal.” 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


115 So. Clark Street, Chicago. 


107 Notre Dame Street, W. Montreal. Kingsway, London. 


The price and the privileges are the same 
Ask for it by name—Waterman’s Ideal. 


17 Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris. 
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THE'WONDERFUL 
BY hau rd 


BERTHA:GERNEAUX:WOODS 


And His name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.—/s. 9.6 

HE Counsellor? Not yet to Mary comes 
That word, I think, He has such need of her. 
The Mighty God? Ah, no, how camit, when 
He is so small and weak He just can stir 


His head upon her breast? The Prince of Peace? 
O sweet, spent mother, far too great that word! 
She only knows the peace that wraps her round 
Since first that baby ery of His was heard! 
The Everlasting Father? That will come 
Long, long years hence, with comfort, solemn, 
deep! 
But now she murmurs only “Little son!” 
And moves to kiss Him softly in His sleep. 


One word alone of all the prophet spake 
Is in her heart to-night, I think—just this— 
The Wonderful! She says it o’er and o’er, 
And breathes it yet again in every kiss! 


® ¢ 
MR. PENDLETON’S PECULIARITIES. | 


O one who knows Mr. Pen- 
N dieton doubts that he is a 

good man, but few who 
know him fail to add that he is 
‘‘neculiar.’? Not long ago he 
gave a dinner to several friends. | 
As they went out into the dining- 
room, one of the guests happened to say that | 
the latest news from China was that the famine | 
was growing more serious, and that thousands 
of people were face to face with actual starva- 
tion. 

All heads were bowed as Mr. Pendleton | 
asked a blessing. He added to it this petition: | 
‘And grant that as we partake of Thy gifts | 
to us, we may remember with compassion Thy | 


suffering children in China.”’ - 

The plates of soup were before the diners, 
but as Mr. Pendleton took up his spoon, he | 
paused; suddenly his eyes filled with tears, | 


and he asked his guests to excuse him. 


‘hb 








In a} 
moment he returned, with a check in his hand, | 
which he laid beside his plate. 

‘*‘T had a vision,’’ he said. ‘‘I saw our) 
Lord standing beside one of chose poor little | 
huts in China, and looking this way, knowing | 
that we knew all about the distress over there, 
and I couldn’t eat till I made out a check to | 
the China Relief Fund.’’ 

The dinner proceeded, and he led in a con- 
versation witty, sparkling, genuinely mirthful. 
Mr. Pendleton is a man of keen intellect, his 
reading is wide, and his fund of anecdote large. 

Just before they rose from the table, one of 
the guests said, ‘‘Mr. Pendleton, you must let 
us all help in the China matter. When you | 
send that check, send one for me.’’ And the | 
others agreed heartily. | 

As they were leaving, one guest said to | 
another, ‘‘You don’t suppose that Pendleton | 
did that thing to draw a contribution from us ?’’ | 

‘*He never thought of such a thing,’’ said | 
the other. ‘‘He does things in a dramatic way | 
because he acts from perfectly natural impulses. | 
When he talked about the suffering in China, | 





he couldn’t help praying about it; and having | P 


prayed, he couldn’t eat till he had done 
something to help. When he had done that, | 
heate witha light heart. What he did to-night | 
is merely one of his peculiarities. I wish that | 
all peculiarities were as useful to humanity.”’ | 


* 


NOTHING TO GIVE. : 
af isn’t as if they would feel hurt,” 


Mary Lingard told herself, “‘and | 
I’m not ignoble enough to think 


and to be troubled because I cannot | 
fulfil my half of the bargain. I miss | 
the giving, because I want to give. 
Well, I must get used to sending just 
my card with Christmas greetings; they’ll under- 
stand. But the day is going to seem very empty, 
even if I have my own presents just as usual.” 

At that moment, a frail little woman, blown along 
as it seemed by the roaring wind, scudded by the | 
window. She nodded up at the house, and Mary 
nodded back, while her eyes brightened. | 

“I won’t send her a card, like the others—I 
believe I'll make her a Christmas call. She’ll be 
all alone, and I’m the last one left of poor Dolly’s | 
girl friends; I can talk to her about Dolly, and 
the dear, funny scrapes she was always in, and 
the good times we used to have. We’ll share our 
memories.” 

Memories—the word lingered in her mind. Yes, 
memories could be shared, happy hours revived, | 
comrades and friends who were gone cheerfully | 
and tenderly recalled. There were others besides | 
poor Dolly’s mother to whom, perhaps, that might 
give cheer and comfort. To all such she knew, 
she could either go or write. | 

There was Helen first, almost an invalid now, | 
with many cares and few pleasures. Surely she | 
could write a letter to Helen that would recall the | 
merry old times in a way to brighten her gray life | 
alittle. Mary pulled a sheet of paper toward her, | 
and began: , | 

“Christmas is here, my dear, and I’m thinking of 
old times and of you, and wishing that you were 
with me for a good old-timesy talk. They were 
good old times, dear, weren’t they? Jolly, happy, 
irresponsible old times, good to live and good to 
laugh over, now that life has grown graver. I 





of Christmas presents as an exchange, | . 


wonder, Helen, you ridiculous girl, do you remem- 
ber the day that we —” 

Mary Lingard gave no gifts on Christmas. But 
before her little round of calls was over, she knew 
the day was not to be an empty one, but full and 
happy and serene. When the answers came to her 
“Do you remember” letters she knew even more; 
for they all did remember, and loved to remember. 
Gaily, or gravely, or tenderly, they told her so and 
thanked her. At some letters she smiled through 
falling tears; at some she laughed until she cried. 
She had only shared her memories, but on no 
other Christmas had she given so much. 


* © 


MONTENEGRO IN WAR- TIME. 


VEN in time of peace, Montenegro is one of 
FE the most picturesque and interesting corners 

of Europe; during the recent war against the 
Turks the country of the Black Mountain had a 
fresh fascination for the observer from the West. | 
A correspondent of the London Times writes thus | 
of the piquant contrasts between modern and 
patriarchal civilizations that he saw in the streets 
of Podgoritza: 


Side by side with the Montenegrin soldiers in 
greenish khaki uniforms, with light shoes for climb- 
Ing over the rocks, walk wild-looking Albanians, 
each man clad in fantastic clothes of grayish-white 
home-made cloth, trimmed with black braid, a 
sheepskin over his shoulders, and a rifle, with thin, | 
murderous-looking bayonet, slung across his back. | 
Montenegrin women, wearing the long, sleeveless 
coat and carrying heavy loads,—for the women | 
form the real commissary department of the army, 
—pass along the street, their ranks broken now 
and then at the aeemes of an old-time ox-cart, 
with wheels four feet high, or at the hooting of 
a very modern motor-car. Well-to-do Montene- 
grins, in the modern dress of red and blue and 
gold lace, a under the trees with peasants 
who wear the old whitish-gray national dress and 
earry old-fashioned rifles and as many cartridge- | 
belts as they can get round their waists. 

In the soldiers clad in khaki and armed with | 
excellent modern weapons lives the spirit of a | 
bygone age. There have been many examples of | 
dash and audacity that might well be the envy of 
any army. But, misdirected and in some cases 
carried out in spite of the commands of the officers, 
they have —a led to unnecessary loss of lifes 
All classes of the population are animated by 
enthusiasm for their country’s cause, by the pride 
of clan, and by the inborn hatred of the Turk. 
From all parts of Europe and from America have 
come Montenegrins anxious to take up arms. 

Yesterday at the little village of Rieka I found 
in the temporary hospital two wounded soldiers 
who, although just returned from America after 
many years of absence, were as full of ardor as if 
they had lived all their lives in continual fear of 
the Turk. At the same place, waiting for the little 
steamer that plies to Virpazar, were old men armed 
with rifles, on their wer to join the army, and a 
boy of fourteen, whom his mother in vain implored 
to stay at home. Somehow he had obtained a rifle 
and bayonet, and go he would. 

The women are not behind the men. Accustomed 
as they are to the carrying of heavy loads, they 
transport the food to their husbands and brothers 
at the front. 

Arms and ammunition are plentiful, but there 
is almost no provision for the treatment of the 
wounded. Fortunately, the open-air life of the 
oe makes the Montenegrin a hardy prod- 
uct. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEGRAPH. 


N France the transmission of photographs over a 
| telegraph-wire is now practical for newspaper 

work, and pictures sent in this way appear 
in the Paris papers. Z’/lustration is taking the 
lead, and one station is installed at its Paris office 
and another at Monte Carlo. The Scientific Amer- 
ican has the following account of the process: 


Photographs are taken in the afternoon at Monte 
Carlo, and quickly developed in the laboratory. 
Next, the photographers prepare a copper film by 
direct printing from the negative. he copper 
pee is covered with narrow parallel lines of insu- 
ating substance, very thin in the white parts and 
broad in the blacks, not unlike a half-tone, except 
that lines are used instead of dots to make the 


cture 
Next they wrap the copper film round a metal 
cylinder not unlike a phonograph cylinder, against 
which a small metal point bears. As the cylinder 
turns, the point passes across the lines of the 
image. In the white places, represented by the 
bare co per, this point makes a contact that sends | 
an electrical current through the line. In the black | 
— which are formed by the insulated coating, | 

e current is cut off. 

At the Paris end, the operator has wrapped a | 
photographic film round a cylinder contained in a | 
dark box, and the image is transferred to this film | 
by a small spot of light controlled by an electro- | 
magnetic shutter that is speed by the electric 
current that comes from Monte Carlo. The oper- 
ator removes the film and develops it, and after a 
quick washing and drying, makes a half-tone from 

. The operators at Monte Carlo yeevere the 
plates toward evening, and telegraph the pictures 
during the night for the morning papers. 
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A FEARFUL LEAP. 


ERHAPS the most extraordinary fall that 
p a human being ever survived is that de- 

seribed by ‘“‘Thormanby” in Sporting Stories. 
The lucky man was Col. William Yorke Moore, a 
British officer, who rode his horse in the dark 
over a sheer precipice two hundred and forty- | 
seven feet in height—and came out alive! 


Colonel Moore, who commanded the troops at 
Dominica, lost his way one evening after sunset. 
In complete darkness he endeavored to make his 
way home. Two or three times he had difficulty 
in making his horse cross obstacles, and at last 
they came to something that the horse would 
not face. Colonel Moore was a fearless rider; 
again and again he rode his horse at full speed 
against the unknown obstacle, but in vain. At 
last, urged fiercely by whip and spur, the terrified 
animal, with a snort of terror, cleared the low 
hedge,—for such the obstruction proved to be,— 
and went over the cliff. 

Colonel Moore says that during his flight on 
horseback through the air every event of his 
whole life seemed to pass in a luminous pan- 
orama before him; suddenly there came a terrific 
concussion, which deprived him of his senses and 
left him with his legs in the sea and his body on | 
the rocks, —— y dead. 

He must have lain there stunned for some 
hours, for when at last the lapping water and the 
cool breezes restored him, the moon was shining 
brightly in mid-heaven, and its beams fell upon 
the upturned, panes shoes of his gallant horse, 
which lay dead and mangled beside him. 

As soon as he had collected his scattered wits, 
Colonel Moore coolly began to examine himself to 
ascertain what injuries he had sustained. He 
found that he was severely cut about the body 
and head, that his right ankle was dislocated, and 








that his back was benumbed or paralyzed by the 
concussion of his fall. When the sun rose, it 
shone upon his bare, bleeding head with such intol- 
erable heat that, as a protection from its rays, he 
tied his cotton handkerchief about his forehead. 
Above his head projected the two ends of the 
knotted bandage stained crimson with his blood. 

After lying in horrible pein for several hours, he 
spied a boat full of natives rowing toward the 
spot where he lay. As they came near, he hailed 
them in a faint voice; but the moment they saw 
the pesty figure of the colonel, with his bloody 
head-diress, they set up a yell, and rowed away as 
if twenty thousand fiends were after them. After 
some time a single black man came clambering 
over the rocks, intent on catching fish. He was 
within a few yards of the colonel, when the latter 
hailed him. The moment the negro caught sight 
of the bleeding head and the blood-stained band- 

ages, he, too, uttered a fearful xe. flung down his 
rod and line, and scrambled off over the rocks as 
fast as his feet and hands would carry him. 

The colonel now began to resign himself to the 
rospect of a lingering death. ut, fortunately, 
nis English servant, alarmed at his master’s a 
sence, went in search of him, and, following the 
horse’s tracks, at last came to the edge of the 
precipice. The sudden disappearance of the hoof- 
prints near the low hedge fence convinced him 
that an accident had happened. He ran to the 
barracks and got out a boat, which a party of 
soldiers rowed to the foot of the cliff. ; 

Very tenderly and carefully the soldiers lifted 
the colonel into the boat, and brought him back 
to the barracks. For some months he lay in 
great pain and danger. But in time the paralyzed 
muscles of his back recovered, and eventually he 
was restored to complete health. Not even the 
slightest touch of lameness remained to remind 

him of his fall. 





GLEAM that guides the beetle’s flight; 
O wind that stirs the leaves of Spring; 
O life that bursts the May-blooms white 
When fledgling swallows take the wing; 
O Golden Romance, Heart’s Delight! 
Thy radiance down the ages fling— 
The sweet forgetfulness of night 
And day’s most glad remembering. 


When Charlemagne ruled in olden France, 
When British Arthur held his sway, 

Thy sparkle shone on helm and lanee, 
Thy voice was in the harper’s lay: 

But now, behold thy splendor glance 
Down common lanes of every day. 
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ONE MILLINER EXPLAINS. 


“ ERE’S a thirty-three-dollar hat I could let 
you have for twenty-eight,” said the bus- 
tling little milliner. The customer did not 

seem to be greatly attracted, and the milliner 

hastily bethought herself of others. 

“Here’s a pretty little thing,” she continued. 
“It’s a thirty-one-lollar hat, but you can have it 
for twenty-five.” The little milliner held it aloft 
and turned it about slowly so that all its good 
points might be seer 


3B 
“Have you a bargain sale to-day?” inquired the | 


customer. 

“Oh, no. But here’s a forty-four-dollar hat 1 
could let you have for thirty-two-fifty.” 

“If you haven’t a sale,” persisted the customer, 
“why are all these hats reduced?” 

The milliner looked at her curiously for a mo- 
ment, and saw a humorous gleam in her eye that 
seemed to invite confidences. - 

“To tell the truth, they’re not reduced,” she 
said. “That’s just the little speech that I use to 
impress my customers.” 

“Oh!” said the customer. “‘Now we understand 
each other better. You have shown me several 
hats, but nothin 
under twenty-five dol- 
lars. Why is that?” 

“IT haven’t anything 
for less. That is be- 
cause I am on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“But why twenty- 
five dollars? My hus- 
band buys all of his 
hats on Fifth Avenue, 
and he never pays 
more than five dol- 
lars.” 

“But these are 
women’s hats.” 

“What of that? [Pm 
sure my husband’s 
hats are quite as well 
made and require as 
much labor and mate- 
rial as these. Look at 
that little flimsy frame 
of velvet with a tiny 
bow of ribbon; the 
pete is thirty dollars. 

t didn’t cost more 
than two dollars and 
a half to make.” 

“Quite right, madam. 
The cost has nothing 
to do with it. We charge what we think our cus- 
tomers are prepared to pay.” 

“But I saw something better on Sixth Avenue 
for ten dollars.” 

The little milliner smiled indulgently. “Of 
course. But the women on Fifth Avenue are less 
discriminating.” 

“But my husband’s hats are nearly the same 
pe whether he buys them on Fifth AVenue or 
sixth Avenue,” argued the customer. 

















“Exactly. A man wants his hat for service. A 
woman wants a ‘creation’ that is beautiful. It is 
the art that we charge for.” 

“But there is nothing really artistic about these,” 
declared the customer. 

“We call them artistic, and that answers the 
same purpose.” 

“Are women so much more gullible than men?” 


“Not naturally. Women without money are no | 


more gullible than men without money, but women 
with plenty of money are much more gullible than 
men with plenty of money. Men have usually 
made what they have themselves, and have ac- 
quired at the same time habits of thrift and econ- 
ony. _ Women with lots of money have usually 
had little to do with earning it. Consequently 
it represents nothing to them. The only business 
such women have is the business of —~ pe 

“Well, then, I should think they would become 
adept at that, and learn how to get the best goods 
at the lowest prices.” 


“So they do, after a fashion, but om are + So | 
t is at best | 


adept as we salespeople. With them 
a combination of business and pleasure. With us 
it is pure business.” 

“It is very interesting. You must make a great 
deal of money.” 

The little milliner became a trifle less vivacious. 
“No, you are wrong there. Most of us have a hard 
enough time to keep our heads above water.” 


“Where in the world does all the money go?” 
queried the customer, in astonishment. 

“Everywhere,” replied the little milliner. ‘‘While 
we scheme to get the money away from customers, 
others scheme to get the money away from us. 
After the landlords and the wholesalers and the 
help are paid, and the bad debts are scratched off 
there seems to be nothing left. I haven’t, bough 
myself a single new hat this season!” 


* © 
THE INDIAN IN HIM. 


T= forebears of William Jones were Welsh 
and English, but through their veins flowed 
a strain of Indian blood as well. Of this 
inheritance his friends were seldom reminded. 
Nevertheless, in the words of Mr. Henry Milner 
Rideout, friend and biographer of the young Ameri- 
can ethnologist too early dead, those wonderful 
brown eyes were not the eyes of a modern white 
man; they had more depth, distance, meditation, 
and an habitual expression of sadness. When you 
looked into them, you felt that this young man 
observed closely, felt strongly, thought much— 
and kept his thoughts to himself. 


Jones was, above all, an observer. His prairie 
training had given him the habit of seeing, and 
his sight was very keen. I remember, as we came 
back together from a long winter walk, he sud- 
a pes ahead through the dusk, saying: 

“There’s a cat in that tree.” : 

The tree stood across a wide road, against the 
blackness of a field, so that—to me at least—the 
very branches made little more than a conjectural 
mass. Any cat there would be like the “black 
cat in a dark cellar” of eye 

Billy’s remark seemed to be either pretense or 
the prologue to some mysterious trick. We went 
under the tree, and stood on a fence, before I 
could see what he had seen from the distance—a 
cat lying flattened along one of the dark boughs. 

On another evening, between late spring and 
early summer, we happened to cross the yard from 
Stoughton Hall toward Sever Hall, when a slight 
rustle in the foliage called our attention overhead 
to the top branches of an elm. Something black 
flitted through the glimpses of starlight, and van- 
ished. I guessed at a bird, and should have 
thought no more about it. 

“Wait,” said Billy. ‘“That’s an owl. He’s flown 
into the ivy on University.” 

Sure enough, the ampelopsis. that covers the 
front of that building began violently to shake, as 
if Minerva’s bird were trying to find a perch in 
the faculty room. 

“He’s after young sparrows,” Billy explained, 
even before we heard the aquesking of the tiny 
victims among the vines. He had foreseen the 
whole transaction. 

a & 


SHE PREFERRED MUMPS. 


OR many years to come, doubtless, good- 
natured fun will be poked at the serious 
efforts of youthful graduates to enlighten the 

world on profound themes. Nevertheless, there 
has been of late a marked movement toward the 
selection of more suitable subjects, and a simpler 
and more sincere treatment of them. It is difficult 
to imagine a commencement exercise in our day 
that should include an essay on. a theme reported 
| by Lucy Larcom, when she was a young student 
| in the Monticello Female Academy of Illinois in 
| 1848: 

| “It Is the High Prerogative of the Heroic Soul 
| to Propagate Its Own Likeness.” 

In the girls’ debating society of that year, Miss 
Larcom, with a saving sense of their absurdity, 
bore her half-humorous, half-earnest part in dis- 
cussing the subjects assigned—subjects such 
as, “Resolved: That the blind man has more 
{enjoyment in life than the deaf man,” “Does the 
| development of science depend more en _ genius 

than industry?” and ‘Was the se of Bunker 
| Hill Monument a wise expenditure of funds?” 

Rarely did a pupil, especially a bright one, rebel 
| at a prescribed topic; but one despairing girl from 
| whom a composition for exhibition day had been 
| required on “The Comparative Characteristics 
| of the 1. Types of Pagan and of Christian 

Female Character, with Illustrative Historic Ex- 
amples,” founda way of escape. She dared neither 
protest nor decline; but she spent her spare time, 
as she truly reported to the approving principal, 
“visiting the sick.” She did not mention that the 
sick were her washerwoman’s family of eight, all 
down with the mumps, which she had never had. 

When exhibition day arrived, she was in no con- 
dition to exhibit either her literary abilities, her 
swollen countenance, or, as she used to tell her 

‘andchildren, ‘with a reminiscent chuckle, “the 
highest type of any virtue except ingenuity, with 
an illustrative unhistorie example.” 
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AN AUTO-COLT. 


HERE is an isolated hamlet in the mountains 

of Kentucky, according to the Louisville 

Times, where the conveniences—or incon- 
veniences—of modern civilization are yet un- 
known. 

Everything is primitive. The roads are little 
more than mountain paths, and up these the moun- 
taineer still drives his yoke of oxen. 

One mountaineer in this community had never 
seen an automobile, and he was very much aston- 
ished the other day when one rushed past_his 
house without horse, ox or mule to draw it. Then 
a motorcycle followed closely in its wake, and 
disappeared like a flash round a bend in the road. 

“Gee whiz!” he said, turningtohisson. ‘Who'd 
a-s’posed that thing had a colt?” 
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A SIGN OF AGE. 


IELD-MARSHAL von Moltke, like General 

Grant, was a man of few words. A contem- 

porary says that a man who knew him well 
| once made a wager that in proposing a toast to the 
Kaiser, the old soldier would not use more than 
eight or nine words. 

On this occasion, however, it happened that 
| he added to his usual phrase the words “‘Meine 
| Herren”? (Gentlemen). The disconsolate loser 
| sorrowfully remarked: 

“Von Moltke’s aging. He’s getting garrulous!” 





* © 


UNDRESSING THE CHICKENS. 


LITTLE slum child, says the London Weekly 
Telegraph, was enjoying his first glimpse of 
pastoral life. 

| The setting sun was gilding the grass and roses 
| of the old-fashioned garden, and on a little stool 
| he sat beside the farmer’s wife, who was plucking 
| a chicken. 

| He watched the operation gravely for some time. 


Then he spoke: 
“Do yer take off their clothes every night, lady?” 























HOW SANTA GETS HIS CHRISTMAS NEWS. 





BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 
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“*Tis perfectly pre-pos-ter-ous,” 
- Quoth Santa Claus one day, 
“That all my plans should come to 
naught 
In this annoying way. 
The naughty children get as much 
As children that are good. 
I must think up some plan to make 
Things happen as they should.” 


“Look out for other things as well; 
The things that are worth while. 

Write up the boys and girls who help 
Their mothers with a smile. 


He knit his brow, he rubbed: his nose, 
He scratched his snowy crown; 
He drummed upon the window-pane, 





Jot down the 


Lest you happen to forget. 


“If Tommy has a tantrum, you 
Must snap him in the act. 
Should big boy tease a little one, 
Set forth the ugly fact. 
If Mary's disobedient, 
Or Billy boy should fret, 








The children are 


ORAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


CHESTER’S ADVENTURE. 
BY JOHN B. APPLETON. 


LL the morning Chester Hale sat in the sun in front of 
the camp and watched Joe, the guide, fashion a moose- 
call out of a big strip of birch bark. Joe rolled the 

bark in the shape of a cone or funnel, about a foot long. With 
a small string he carefully tied it in the desired shape, and 
then raised the smaller opening to his mouth, as one would a 
megaphone, and gave the call by which the hunter in the 
woods lures the big moose. 

‘*B-w-a-a-y-r-r!’” 
out with a mournful wail at the end, that came from the birch 


funnel when Joe threw the strength of his lungs into it, while | 


he swept the funnel in a half-circle through the air. 

All this was of great interest to Chester, whose father had 
taken him along on his fall hunting trip. He showed so 
much interest that Joe, when he had got his own so that 
it suited him, made another moose-call and gave Chester 
lessons in using it. 

On the following morning Chester was up early, and after 
the others started off with their guns, he took his moose-call 
and went out in the woods to practise with it as Joe had 
taught him. He knew he would not get lost if he kept on 
the bank of the stream; so he followed its course far up. 
There was no path, and there were many fallen trees on 


And trotted up and down. 
Bang! went his chubby fist at last; 
And bang! it went again. 
“I have the very thing!” he cried. 
“What ho, my merry men!” 


They came in haste, the Pixies and 
e Brownies, to a man; 
And quickly did the jolly saint 
Unfold his brilliant plan. 
A magazine, to print the news 
Of every child and chick. 
“Behold the editor-in-chief 
In me!” said good St. Nick. 


“Each month we'll send reporters out 
With pencils and with pads; 
You, Snip and Snap, with more to boot, 
Shall be our kodak lads. _ 
Ye'll gather every bit of news; 
Around the corners peep; 


And always be on duty, till 


Note eve 


“Get busy now — your pencils point; 
Your kodak films renew; 
Don't let a thing escape you 
That a single child may do. 
I'll wager that when Christmas comes, 
I'll know my girls and boys, 
And be quite sure which stockings 


should 





asleep. 


more successful than he meant it to be, and it was a real 
moose that was answering it—and not Joe, the guide. 
Chester was thoroughly frightened, for he had no weapon 
and was far from the camp. He leaped to his feet and looked 
round. As the crashing sound among the trees sounded 
nearer, Chester dashed to a spruce-tree near by and swung 
himself up into its branches. It was none too soon, for, with 
a final bellow, and with a great thrashing through the under- 
brush, a huge brown animal with enormous antlers lumbered 


kindly word and deed, 
Then when you've done your stint, 

Fold up your copy, speed for home, 
And clap it into print. 


Contain the nicest toys!” 


So remember, little people, when 
You quarrel, that mayhap 
A Brownie stands beside you, with 
His kodak fixed to snap! 
Bright eyes may be upon you, 
Sharp ears no word will lose, 
That what you say and do may go 
In Santa's “Christmas News”! 


| the bank of the stream to the camp. 


| awkwardly into the open place beside the brook, and with | 


It was a bellowing sound, long-drawn- | 


the bank over which he had- to clamber, and at last he sat | 
down in a sunny spot, and raised the birch-bark funnel to | 
| The ground about the foot of the tree was all torn up by his 
hoofs, and many branches on the spruce and neighboring | 
| trees were snapped off by the }' ~vs of his great antlers. 


his lips. 


At first his efforts were not encouraging, but he kept trying | 


to do as he had seen Joe do until he succeeded much better. 
Then suddenly a call like the one he had sounded came back 
to him faint and far through the still forest. He thought it 
was the echo of his own call; but as he listened he heard it 
again, and it was plainer this time and it had a different tone. 

‘‘Tt must be that Joe heard me, and is answering,’’ thought 
Chester. 

He raised the birch-bark funnel to his mouth and again gave 
the long and mournful call: 

**B-w-a-a-r-r-r!?? 

Again there was an answering call, and with it the sound 
of something crashing through the woods not far away. 

Then the truth flashed over Chester. 


His call had been | 


| sounding the call on his birch horn? 


his head held high, sniffed the air. 

Chester clambered quickly from limb to limb until he was 
fully twenty feet from the ground before he paused to look 
down at the great animal, which had now discovered him, and 
which was stamping its hoofs angrily at the foot of the tree. 


The moose looked much larger than any horse Chester had | 


ever seen. Its heavy and unshapely head, crowned with the 
great antlers, and with a curious pouch under the lower jaw, 
seemed too big for the sloping body when it was pushed far 
up among the green branches below Chester. 

The big tree shook as the moose stamped and stormed 
round its base, but Chester clung desperately to his lofty 


perch, and tried to feel that he was reasonably safe for the | 


time being. The sun slowly climbed higher and higher in 
the sky. Several times the moose made off into the woods, 
only to come crashing back again through the bushes and 
stand guard at the foot of the tree. Every little while the 
moose roared a bellowing challenge up through the branches. 


All at once the big animal st 
high, as if listening. 
‘*B-w-a-a-r-r-r!?? 


od very still and held its head 


The sound came faintly from far off in the woods, but | 


Was it another moose, or a hunter 
Chester could not tell, 
but the moose opened its great mouth and bellowed forth an 
answer. 
tion from which the call had come. It was a long time before 
Chester ventured to slide down the spruce to the ground. 

He did not even pause to pick up his birch-bark moose-call, 
which was lying near by, but hurried as fast as he could down 


Chester heard it clearly. 


Then it crashed its way into the woods in the direc- | 


: 














items quickly, 














It seemed a good way 
off, but he got there safely at last. The eyes of the camp 
cook grew very large when Chester breathlessly told his story : 
and so did those of his father and the guide when they came 
in several hours later. They were in camp a week, but the 
only moose seen was the one that treed Chester, and so Chester 
was the hero of the party when they went back to the city. 





SANTA CLAUS’S NAP. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


Up in his home at the pole, they say, 

Santa Claus, for a whole long day, 

Before he starts on his yearly ride 

Over the roofs of the world so wide, 

Sits and naps in his great armchair, 

While his good little elves take every care 

That nothing shall hinder his sleep, oh, no! 
“ For to-morrow is Christmas,” they whisper low, 
“ And think of the chimneys where he must call 

With never a wink of sleep at all! 

For all night long he must be awake, 

Wide awake, for the children’s sake.” 


Out where the snow is white and deep, 

The elves work on while he takes his sleep, 

Harnessing reindeer to the sleigh, 

Packing toys in the neatest way, 

All of them doing their very best, 

Glad that Santa can have his rest 

While the last few hours go flying by. ; 
“For to-morrow is Christmas,” they gaily cry, 
“And “ee he must work with a right good 

will, 

For think of the stockings he has to fill, 

And the long, long ride that he must take 

Over the world, for the children’s sake!” 
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Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Pho raph 











N spite of the great demand for old, ‘*eolonial’’ 


furniture during the last twenty years, the 

supply of genuine pieces is by no means 
exhausted. There are still to be found tucked 
away in country attics and barns really beau- 
tiful tables and chairs and bureaus, more or 
less in need of repairing, perhaps, but well 
worth bringing to light. 

The value of old furniture, according to our 
present taste, depends on four things — the 
shape, the material, the workmanship and the 
present condition. 

Of these, the shape is the most important of 
all. Theshape will show the approximate age 
of a piece. During the reigns of the four 
Georges beautiful furniture was made in 
America or imported from England. For about 
acentury earlier furniture was made in quainter 
styles, which are interesting and picturesque. 
After 1820 few ‘‘good’’ pieces were made; be- 
fore 1607 there was no American furniture. 

In order properly to distinguish between the 
different periods and styles, study each speci- 
men you come across, and compare -it with 
pictures in books. The best books for the 
purpose are, of course, those issued by the old 
designers themselves; but a study of the illus- 
trations in a good modern handbook is usually 
enough. 

Learn, if you can, to know the different 
styles, and especially those types of bureaus, 
chairs, tables, bedsteads and desks which were 
made in the Georgian period. With this knowl- 
edge as a basis, you can go to other styles. You 
will soon be able to recognize at sight pieces that 
belong to the styles called Jacobean, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Empire. 

If you are good at details you will soon teach 
yourself the meaning of such terms as ‘‘fiddle- 
back,’’ ‘‘Spanish foot,’’ turnings, reedings, 
moldings, flutings. Before long you will be 
able to tell at a glance, from the shape alone, 
whether a piece of furniture is worth consid- 
ering further. 

Suppose, now, that you have found a piece 
of furniture of promising shape. It is covered 
with paint, or thick with varnish, or has stood 
so long in the weather that it is as gray as an 
old shingle. Open your knife, and choosing a 
part of the piece where the scar will not show, 
scrape till you expose fresh wood. The ques- 
tion then is, Is the wood valuable? 

Old American furniture was usually made 
of the following woods, which are placed in 
an ascending scale of values: birch or maple, 
cherry and mahogany. It takes an expert to 
distinguish between birch and maple; both are 
light in color and of close, firm grain, the curlier 
the better. Maple is sometimes found full of 
tiny knots; it is then called ‘‘bird’s-eye’’ 
maple. The term, with ‘‘curly birch,’’ is 
fréquently used by dealers. 

Cherry is of light or medium red, or almost 
brown when dry; it is of fine grain, not so 
hard as any of the other woods, for it can 
easily be dented with the finger-nail. The 
grain, as seen when only a small spot has been 
uncovered, has little visible marking; larger 
spaces, however, show handsome mottlings. 

Mahogany is of all shades of red, from light 
to very dark; its grain is not so fine as that of 
cherry, and it is streaked with short dark mark- 
ings, easily apparent when seen at close range. 
A fourth, but rarer wood, English walnut, is 
like mahogany, but brown. Very old pieces are 
found in oak, the coarsest-grained of all. A 
fair idea of the color of any of these woods, 
when finished, can be had by moistening the 
scraped part with oil or water. 

If experience has told you where to look for 
inlay on a piece, scrape there and you may 
find it. This search is, of course, needless in 
many cases, for, generally speaking, only 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton pieces were inlaid. 

Veneer, a thin covering of fine wood laid 
oftenest on pine, but sometimes even on the 
rarer woods, you must learn to recognize. 
‘‘Mahogany on mahogany’’ is considered very 
fine. Veneer is found chiefly on Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton and Empire pieces; but the rare old 
English walnut high-boys and bureaus often 
have veneering and what is called the ‘‘herring- 
bone”’ inlay: strips of wood, cut diagonally of 
the grain, laid along the edges of drawers. 

Having found a piece of good style and val- 
uable wood, the next thing to judge is the 
workmanship. Was it well made? Was the 
maker a cabinet-maker or merely a carpenter ? 
Are the details, the carvings, inlays and curves 
done well or crudely? This you must train 
your eye to tell. Comparison of good speci- 
mens should be enough to teach you this; but 
you must know, and not guess. 

Finally, consider the present condition of the 
piece. Shake it, and see if it is rickety. Look 
at it closely all over. Then make up your 
mind on such points as these: Are the joints 
still firm, or can they be made so? Can the 
missing parts of the design possibly be repro- 
duced? Is theinlay gone? If replaced it will 
be staring white. Has the veneer flaked off in 





patches? Nothing can ever be found to match 
it exactly. But do not give up too easily. A 
good repairer can work wonders with an ap- 
parent wreck. 

Your search for valuable old furniture may, 
of course, result in nothing; but on the other 
hand, you may find, stowed away in your 
attic or put to ignoble uses, a piece of antique 
furniture valuable to you, or to your children, 
or to the coJlector. 


® "& 
GETTING ON THE RECORD. 


Y an original method of travel that con- 

sisted in accepting an invitation to ride 

in anything whatsoever on wheels that 
came along, and walking where no invitations 
were to be had, Mr. Tickner Edwardes jour- 
neyed pleasantly through the south of England. 
In his book, “ Lift-Luck,’’ he describes one of 
his more unusual adventures. 


The road now made a sharp ascent through 
a _ wood of elms. I had got my camera and 
riicksack on my back, y to march, when a 
creaking sound — — Sea -_ 
was a parson pushing a bicycle up the hill. 
He stopped, very much out of breath, yet 
overflowing with geniality. It did not look 
much like a lift; a lift I got, however, and one 
of a kind I never hazarded in. 

We fell into talk while he recovered his 
breath, and I told him of my journey and the 
means I was using to arrive at its end. I had 
asmpees him to be a humorist, from his gen- 
eral rubicundity and his little, tight, glossy 
curls. His eye gave forth a merry twinkle. 

‘*My dear man,’’ quoth he, ‘‘why should I 
be left out of this? y shouldn’t I, too, go 
down to posterity in company with the pan- 
technicon people and theragman? Here! Get 
up on my step!’’ 

If you have never coasted down a long, steep 
and jolty hill, standing on one leg on the rm 
of a bicycle, holding on to a pair of broad cleri 
shoulders, with a camera banging wildly in 
nd rear, you have missed one of the most 

earsome joys in creation. 

We charged down that hill like a thunder- 
bolt, the wind screaming in ourears. Luckily 
there was nothing in our road, and we — 
up safely at the bottom. As we walked part 
of the way back together, to pick up the par- 
son’s hat, I put the question to him, very 
mildly, I thought, under the circumstances: 

‘‘What in heaven and earth possessed you to 
let her go like that?’’ 

‘“‘Why, it was that wretched brake!’’ he 
explained, rather frightened out of his mirth- 
ful fit for the nonce. ‘‘I forgot about it until 
too late. But all’s well that ends well! And 
now, put me in your record !’’ 


* © 


COLLECTING A DEBT. 


SEA captain living in a small Massachu- 

setts town had loaned money to a neigh- 

bor, who, after the loan was a year or 
so old, made no effort to pay it. The captain 
began to look upon it as lost. 


Arriving home from a voyage, he heard of a 
debt-collector who was noted for sticking to a 
delinquent until some result was obtained. 
The captain called upon this person, told him 
the circumstances, and said: 

‘*Now if you will collect that debt, I’ll give 
you half of it; or if you don’t collect but half 
of the bill, I’ll divide that with you.”’ 

The: collector nodded. ‘‘I guess I can get 
half of it, anyhow. If I don’t, it sha’n’t be 
for want of trying hard enough. ’’ 

The captain sailed away, and on his return, 
ogaln sought out the collector. ‘‘ Hello, 
Mr. Blank!’’ said he. ‘‘How about that bill? 
Have you collected it yet?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the man, ‘‘I ain’t collected 
the hull on it; but I did e’lect my part ’bout 
as soon as you gin me the account, and he 
ain’t paid me a cent since. I keep after him, 
but it’s just as you said, when you give me 
the bill; he don’t have any conscience about it. 
Good day!’’ and the brisk collector disap- 
ga leaving the captain vainly gazing after 

Im. 


* ¢ 


“MORE OF THE SAME.” 


HE common belief is that the Indian child 
is both stolid and stupid. One traveler, 
however, when in South Dakota wit- 

nessed an incident that speedily disillusionized 
him upon this point. 

A precocious Indian child, two and a half 
years old, was disagreeably voluble at dinner, 
so much so that his mother leaned over, and, 
stuffing a piece of fat meat into his mouth, 
said, ‘* There, I will stop up that hole now. ’’ 

_As soon as the pe J had devoured enough of 
his mouthful to enable him to articulate, he 
gasped, ‘‘Stop it up again, mother, stop it up 
again!’ 

® © 


WATCHING HIS WORDS. 
DISTRICT leader went to Sea Girt 
before the recent election to see the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President. In the 

course of an animated conversation, says Every- 
body’s Magazine, the visitor, noticing, that 
Governor Wilson’s eye-glasses were perched 
perilously near the tip of his nose, remarked: 


“Your glasses, governor, are almost on your 


m ; 
‘*That’s all right,’’ was the quick response. 
‘*T want to see what I’m talking about. ’’ 












Cause You Feet Misery 


ON’T JAM, crowd, bend your 

feet bones by wearing narrow, 

pointed shoes, as shown in this X-ray 
photo. 

Give your feet a chance to be natural— 
thereby eliminating corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc. 

Put them into Educator Shoes, which allow 
full space for all five toes, yet have a hand- 
some ‘‘ bench-made” appearance. Your 
bent toe bones will straighten out joyfully 
and foot misery will be banished forever. 

Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 for 
Men's Specials. Look for “ Educator” 
branded on the sole of every genuine Edu- 
cator. If your dealer doesn’t sell Educators, 
write us for catalog and we'll see that your 
needs are supplied. 

We also make the famous A// America 
and Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for 
women. 


EDUCATOR 
~ §HOE@ 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 








**Comfortable As 
an Old Shoe, 
| Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 





Women’s 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 












18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 








talog. A postal willdo, But send it at once. 
‘r’R 
In the Famous 


FREE | 
FARMS oe 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, ‘Canada. 
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With a set of won- 
derful, fascinating 


| MECCA 


| 
iG 
youcanspanamake- | 
believe river, then 
later use the same 
steel girders and 
beams to build a 
Ferris Wheel. The 
wheel will turn and 
the bridge can be 
raised for steamers. 
These are but two of 
the working models 
illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalog. 
Write for illustrated cat- 
alog and list of dealers 
You can build many 
others with Meccano, 
made mostly of brass 
and polished steel. 
Ask some good toy or 
sporting goods store 
—buy only Meccano. 
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The Embossing Co., 17 Church St., Albany, N. Y. 
Makers ** Toys That Teach”’ 
ooo OTE Pao oO} + 
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Gives an 


FREE 


Just say ‘send mod 
Ss. L. AL’ 








grooved 
runners! 


Flexible Flyer®: 


The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls 


steered af full speed around all obstacles. 
enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary 


The grooved runners insure Srogter speed, and 
absolutely prevent “‘skidding.”’ 
does away entirely with dragging fect, 


wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet 


d 
has the exclusive features of the Flex- ii Fane 
ible 


“The 


steers”’ 


added zest to coasting because it can be 
Light 


sleds 


he famous steering-bar 


feet, colds, etc. Noother steering sled 


Flyer. Be sure to look for the 


rooved runners and this trade-mark. a 


working model of the 


Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 


el and booklet” and we’ll gladly sendthem FREE. Write today! 
LEN & CoO. xx 1100 


° Bo: Cc Philadelphia 
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COLLARS aa 
CUFFS AND BOSOMS _—_ 


Wear Linene and 





Save Laundering 


In the manufacture of these goods only the finest grade of cloth is used. They are finished both 
sides alike in pure starch with a dull lustre that wears longer than linen without smooching. 


Solid comfort is assured, for they never fray and 


chafe the neck, they are exactly moulded to it. 


A new collar costs no more than laundering a linen collar. The turn down styles may be 
reversed so that each wearing costs only | 4 cents. 


Send for Sample. 


Prove Them by Trial. 


Price at stores, 25 cents for box of ten. Sample box by mail, 30 cents in U.S. stamps. Single sample collar 
cents. Be sure to name size and style. Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHITTLING 


ae <t. 





moment, but some interesting curiosities 

ean be made by any boy with a sharp 
penknife, a little wood, and a determination 
not to hurry. 

The commonest example of skill in whittling 
is a ball in a wooden cage—all cut from one 
block of wood. To make it, do not use hard 
wood or wood that splinters. Soft white pine, 
or close-grained, well-seasoned whitewood is 
best. 

Cut out a block one and one-half inches 
square and six inches long. Half an inch from 


S nome in carving is not acquired in a 
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FiG. 1 


each end, with a square, draw lines completely 
round the piece—‘‘end lines,’’ they are called. 
Round the center, an inch and a quarter 
apart, draw two lines,—called ‘‘ball lines,’’— 
as shown in Fig. 1. Next mark lines parallel 
to all the side edges and an eighth of an inch 
from them—eight lines in all. These lines, 
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FIG. 2 


called ‘*bar lines,’’ should join but not extend 
beyond the two sets of end lines. 

With a sharp penknife begin to cut along 
the bar lines. Begin the cut at one end line 
and continue it to the other, but leave all the 
wood that lies between the ball lines. As the 
cuts get deeper, make the channels V-shaped, 
cutting the wood away from inside the bar 
lines. In a short time the down cuts will meet 
each other, and separate the bars of the cage 
from the wood in the center. 

When all the wood has been cut away from 
between the bars, except that between the ball 
lines, carefully round the remaining piece into 
a ball. As soon as it is detached from the four 
bars, as in Fig. 2, it will slide easily up and 
down inside of the cage. 

Another curiosity somewhat harder to make, 
but worth trying, is a chain of wooden links, 
each without a joint and all cut from a single 
block of wood. Do not try to make too many 
links at first, —six are plenty, —and do not make 
them too small; two inches long, one and one- 
quarter inches wide and a quarter of an inch 
thick is a good size to begin with. 

Get a piece of soft white pine one and one- 
quarter inches each way and twelve inches 
long. Lay out each end, as in Fig. 3, with a 
cross, the arms of which are each a quarter of 

an inch thick. Join the ends of one 
|_| |] cross with the ends of the other by 
o 7 lines running the length of the block 
FIG. 3 











on each of the four sides, and cut 
away with the knife all the wood 
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FIG. 4 


not within the crosses. With a pencil lay out 
on each of the eight faces of the cross the shape 
of the finished links, as in Fig. 4, and care- 
fully cut away the wood inside and outside of 
each link. To cut the links apart without 
splitting them takes even more care. Use only 


the point of the penknife, and work it in very | ing 


slowly and gently, boring rather than 
cutting a hole, that will meet the cuts 
forming the cross, and thus separate 
the link. Finish each link as you go 
along, and do not try to cut more than 
one link at a time; when all the links 
have been separated and finished, 
sandpaper the whole chain. 

It is possible to whittle out of one 
piece of wood a chain attached to a 
cage with a captive ball. To do so is 
a longer job, but not a harder one. 

An interesting piece of whittling 
is the making of a fan of wood. Cut 
with notches and holes a piece of 
perfectly straight-grained whitewood 
half an inch wide by an inch thick 
and eight inches long into any shape 
that you wish your fan blades to 
be. Fig. 5is anexample. Then soak 
the wood overnight in warm water. The next 
morning put the lower end—the handle—intoa | 
clamp, and split the blades slowly and gently 
down from the top of the fan until the knife is 
stopped by the clamp, which keeps the blades 
from splitting off. 

Now separate the blades, bend them to right 


. 





FIG. 5 
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and left, and hook each one over the edge of 
the one next to it while the clamp is still in 
position. Then lay the work away to dry. 
When dry, the wood will be found ‘‘set’’ in the 
position in which it was put before drying, 
and dried, the result is a fan all cut from one 
piece. 

Most expert whittlers scorn anything except 
a penknife in such work, but beginners may 
well make use of a few special tools. A fine 
aw] is of great assistance in boring and sepa- 
rating the links from one another, and a small 
file is useful to round corners of balls in cages 
or to get at angles hard to reach with a pen- 
knife. 

If you are going to try more elaborate whit- 
tling, you will probably need other special 
tools, such as cutting-edges on right-angled 
blades, scrapers of odd shapes, and so forth. 
To make tools of this kind yourself you need 
only a grindstone, some stout steel wire, a 
pair of pincers and a hammer. Cut a piece of 
the steel wire a convenient length, and after 
deciding what shape you want the blade, 
anneal the end of the wire in a gas-flame until 
it loses its temper. Be careful to anneal only 
as much of the wire as you expect to make 
into a blade. 

With the hammer flatten the wire to the 
desired shape, and bend the part that is to be 
the handle of the tool into the shape you want. 
Then slowly reheat the annealed end to a 
cherry-red color, and plunge it, sizzling, into 
water. That will harden the annealed end 
again. Sharpen it on the grindstone, gently, so 
that friction will not heat it too much, and you 
will have a tool that, although not of good 


for one or two pieces of work. When large 
wire is used, it can be ground to an edge di- 
rectly without being hammered and annealed. 
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FIG. 6 


Fig. 6 shows a few useful designs for whit- 
tling-tools. 
* © 


USEFUL AND LEARNED. 


RS. Mary Somerville, the great mathe- 
M matician, has related how amazed her 
husband’s relatives were when, under 
most discouraging difficulties, she proved her- 
self able to make some delicious currant jelly 
for an invalid who craved it. They had not 
dreamed that a learned bride could ‘‘make 
herself so useful. ’’ 


Mrs. Somerville was not only an unusually 
competent housewife, but was skilled in femi- 
nine accomplishments. She made her own 
India muslin party dresses in her gay girlhood, 
achieved all manner of dainty accessories of 
crocheted and darned-in lace, and still embroid- 
ered occasionally in her ninetieth year. Two 
little anecdotes, recently toid by an old Scotch- 
woman to an American lady, indicate amu- 
singly, however, the wide-spread distrust and 
disapproval in former days of a woman who 
—_ her time in intellectual pursuits. When 

e charming Mary Fairfax, as she then was, 
married her first husband, Capt. Samuel Greig, 
—who himself barely tolerated her studies, — 
the narrator’s great-aunt went about lament- 


“To think that puir Sammy Greig should 
marry that fule body, Mary Fairfax! The 
half Ha her days are spent in fribbles, an’ the 
| half her nights wasting precious candles in 
| search of things a woman shouldn’t know. ’’ 

| 





Not till ‘‘puir Sammy’s’’ death was the 
| young widow, for the first time, really free to 
follow her intellectual bent, and in her second 

| ——, to Dr. boi wr atte Ei sy = 
| pathy and encouragement—although his people, 
| no less than ‘‘puir Sammy’s,’’ were more y wed 
| doubtful how the match would turn out. Mrs. 

| | Somerville’s personal charm always made her 

i in society, but certain of the more rigid 

er women could never be reconciled, even 
by her growing fame and the pride taken in it 
| by her countrymen, to the idea of a woman’s 
| being so learned. 
|. One of them, an expert needlewoman, was 
introduced to Mrs. Somerville without under- 
| standing who she a and at once noticed a 
| beautiful hand-wrought cape-collar of new 
| design that she wore. The lady much desired 
| to make one of the same kind for herself, and 
| finally ventured to ask for the pattern, which 
| Mrs. Somerville graciously promised her. But 
|soon she learned, with dismay, of whom she 
had asked such a favor. 

‘*That Mrs. Somerville!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘T would as soon have borrowed of a circus 
woman! One departs from the rules of femi- 
nine propriety with her body, and the other 
with her brains. I marvel she is so easily 
mistaken for a lady with a lady’s habits. ’’ 





enough temper to hold its edge long, will last | 





LET EVERY THOUGHT OF CHRISTMAS 
GIVING CENTER ON 


“Onyx” 





tube means 
more to you than just 
| a deliciously flavored 
dentifrice. 


| The regular use of Colgate’s 
| means cleaner, whiter, sounder 
teeth—and that means better 
digestion and better health for 
work or play. Ask your den- 
|| tist next time you visit him—he 
| will tell you the same. 

Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
and polishes thoroughly but does 
not scratch the enamel or cut 
the gums. 


MARK 








Hosiery 


HE “ONYX” Code is simple—Honest 
Goods — Honest Statements — Honest 
Service—applying the Best Experience 

toward Developing and Improving the 
“ONYX” Brand, so that people everywhere, 
through the “ONYX” Brand, receive the Best 
Value for Every Penny invested. 

The “ONYX” Trade-Mark on every pair of 
Hose stands for all this and more. 


o> FOR WOMEN 

No. 117 B—Women’s “ONYX” Pure Black 
All-Silk with Dub Lisle Garter Hoe. High 
= Heel and Reinforced Toe. “Stop 
Run T 50c. ae pair 

No. 25)— Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread 
Silk with Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top—Black 
and all —- A wonderful value, the utmost 
obtainable $1.00" 

No. » 408-—An “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk in 
Black and all colors. Twenty-nine inches long. 

xtra e and Elastic at_Top while the 
“Garter Top” and SOLE of SILK LISLE give 
extra strength at the points of wear, prevent- 
ing Garters from cutting, and toes from going 


through. 
GIFTS FOR MEN 
No. 215—Men’s “ONYX” Silk; in Black and 
the following colors: Tan, Navy, Helio, Purple, 
Green, Cade et, Bur undy, Slate and Wine; 
“Doublex” Heel and Toe and High Spliced Heel: 
Extraordinarily Durable. 50c. per pair 


Your dealer has it—or we 
will send a trial tube on receipt 
of 2c in stamps. Ask for “ The 
Jungle Pow Wow” for your 
little brother or sister—a funny 
animal rhyme with colored pic- 





No §16 rg ~ mort st ae quik i ee 3 * £ 
and All Colors; “Dub. sle Sole anc gh 
Spliced Heel. Best for the money. tures. Say send the book —a 
#1.00 per pair it ° f 
o. 620—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black It 1s Tree, 
and ar olors: Lisle Lined Sole and High Spliced 
Heel. Bestforthe money. 1.50 per pair Oo L G A T E & c oO. 
GIFTS FOR CHILDREN Dept. 25 

1274—Boys’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 x 1 Ribbed 

Heavy ‘Cotton jose; Black and Tan. Sizes é to 10. 199 Fulton St., New York 







5e. per pair 


X 54—Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1x1 Ribbed 
Silk Lisle Hose; Black, White, » sink, Sky, Tan 


and Red. Sizes5 to 10. «©. per pair 
Sold by good merchants everywhere. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, we will direct you to the nearest dealer or | 


send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 16. 


Lord Taylor 


Wholesale New Yor 





Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 

















Silver Wrapper 
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) SAPOLIOD 


is in charge of the ‘uplift work’’ in the community. . 

It Cleans, Scours, Polishes, not only in the ) 

home, but the Sapolio spirit shows itself in the very 

streets. Sapolio-kept homes create self-respect and a 
* community interest, and everywhere Sapolio 


Works Without Waste 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS C0O., Sole Manufacturers 
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Open a hot 
biscuit made 
with 


RISCO 


for frying-for Shortening 
"Ter Cake Making 


The sweet, 
delicate odor 
indicates the 
remarkable 
quality and 
wholesome- 
ness of Crisco. 
It makes you 
eager to use 
Crisco,not only 
for biscuits 
and bread, 
but for fried 
foods, pastry 
and cake as 
well. 
Get a package of Crisco from 
pod ote pate 
Tiamthen see send gfe’! 
or butter, and add salt in the 


proportion of a level teaspoon- 
Sul to a cupful of Crisco. 


This Free Cook Book contains 


some fine biscuit recipes 


and many others for various dishes 
which you can use throughout your 
cooking. Send for a copy to The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SOME GIFTED SLEEPERS. 


R. Wardle’s fat boy, who may paradoxically 
be said to enliven several pages of “Pickwick 
Papers,” has a modern counterpart, says the 
London Daily News. This boy was charged with 
vagrancy in the Willesden police court, and was 
said by the officers to be in the habit of sleeping 
night and day about the streets and vacant lots of 
the neighborhood. 


Before the magistrate, he ppeeces to be dozing, 
and only replied to the questions put to him by a 
nod. He was remanded in order that a place on 
board ship might be found for him, presumably in 
the hope that a lifé on the ocean wave might suc- 
ceed in waking him up. It may be that the boy 
will develop into one of the remarkable sleepers 
of whom many records remain. : 

Margaret Lyall of Denniland, in the parish of 
Maryton, three miles from Montrose, went to sleep 
on Wednesday, June 10, 1812, and did not wake up 
for two days. She went to sleep again on July 1st, 
and slept until August 8th. When fully awake she 
complained of giddiness, but had no recollection 
of having been blistered, bled, and immersed in 
cold water. She merely thought she had had a 
long night. 

xere is also the case of Elizabeth Arten, of St. 
Guillain, near Mons, in France, who in 1738, when 
thirty-six years of age, fell asleep for four days, 
and Poon he after waking went off to sleep again 
for eighteen days. For the succeeding five years 
she slept regularly every day from five o’clock in 
the morning until nine o’cloek at night. In 1748 
she was prevented by the ague from seeping for 
three weeks. In one of her periodical fits of 
sleeping, needles were thrust into her flesh, pieces 
of burning rag applied to her nose, and pins placed 
under her finger-nails ; she was even whipped, but 
nothing could awaken her. 

Samuel Chilton of Tinsbury, near Bath, a ro- 
bust, stout laboring man, twenty-five years of age, 
on May 13, 1694, fell into a profound sleep from 
which ‘he could not be awakened for a month, 
when he suddenly rose and went on with his work. 
He did not, however, regain the power of speeeh 
until another month had passed. On April 19, 1696, 
he had another sleeping fit. An apothecary bled, 
blistered, and applied a number of external irri- 
tants, but to no purpose. 

He was artificially fed for ten weeks, when his 
jaws became set, and could not be ope even, 
with instruments. He slept for seventeen weeks ; 
then he suddenly awoke, dressed and walked 
about the room under the impression that he had 
slept for only one night. His next attack lasted 
from August 17 to November 19, 1697. He went 
to sleep again almost immediately after waking, 
and did. not wake up again until the beginning of 
the following February. 
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THE MATRON AND. THE MULES. 


HEY tell a story in army circles in Washington 

wherein a young matron of much dignity and 
a string of army mules were the principal actors. 
It appears that this young woman has quite a 
regal air, a circumstance that added much to the 
humor of the situation in which she found herself. 
Also, it should be added, it is her custom to inves- 
tigate pretty thoroughly any new phase of life 
with which she comes in contact. Accordingly, 
on the occasion of her visit to an army post in the 
remote West, she had everything about the post 
carefully explained to her. 


One day, when her host and hostess were out 
of the house, this young woman thought it well to 
go to the corral to inspect the army mules. She 
went among the animals, carefully examining each 
one. 

She happened to wear a costume of very light 
color th uickly attracted the attention of the 
animals, which were accustomed, like all army 

ack-mules, to be led by the whitest animal among 
them. They slowly wobbled their ears as they 
8 the unfurled white parasol of their vis- 
tor. 

The young woman finished her inspection and 
took her departure. As she left the corral, she 
heard steps behind her. Gianding back, she saw 
a mule owing her, while all the rest of the 
= were falling into line behind their 
eader. , 

She was not afraid. Indeed, she deemed fear 
quite beneath her dignity. But she was startled, 
to say the least, and quickened her pace. The 
mule immediately in her rear increased his pace, 
too, and marched steadily along with his nose just 
tomsning the back of the white parasol. 

Then it was that the occupants of the long row 
of officers’ quarters were astonished to witness the 
spectacle of an extremely dignified woman com- 
ing up the avenue, at a gait that might be termed 
a compromise between her dignity and a desire to 
run, with a string of army mules behind. her, the 
head of each just touching the tail of the one in 
front of him. The young woman’s steps are said 
to have exceeded the prescribed = stride by 
about two feet. Her dignity was decidedly “not 
on straight.” There were about twenty-five mules 
in the procession. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE. 


N one of his letters, Horace Walpole tells the 

story of a sailor who had broken his leg and was 
advised to communicate his case to the Royal 
Society. The account he gave was, that having 
fallen from the top of the mast and fractured his 
leg, he had dressed it with nothing but tar and 
oakum, and yet in three days was able to walk as 
well as before the accident. The society was 
much interested, says Norman Pearson, who re- 
counts the story in “Society Sketches in the 
Eighteenth Century,” and asked for further de- 
tails. 

The sailor persisted in declaring that he had 
used no other remedies, and a considerable cor- 
respondence passed between the parties. Finally, 
in a postscript to his last letter, the seaman added, 
“T forgot to tell your honors that the leg was a 
wooden one.” 
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THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 


ARGARETTA Tuttle, the authoress, is very 
fond of the Scottish dialect, says the New 
York Sun. A favorite story of hers concerns an 
old Scottish shepherd, who, faithful to the tradi- 
tions of his clan, still wore the Highland kilt. 


One cold, raw day he was sitting on the hillside, 
tending his —y His plaid was wrapped closely 
about him, but his teeth chattered, and his bare 
legs were blue with cold. A fellow clansman, who 

been away from his native hills, came by, 
wearing an English overcoat. Observing the shiv- 
ering shepherd, he asked: 

“Sandy, are ye no’ cauld wi’ the kilt?” 

“Na, na,” replied the loyal Sandy, “but A’m near 
kilt wi’ the cauld!” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
STAMPS Warkte staite’co., ‘Toieid Ohio. 
WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


utthout a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1918 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 22522 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large 
learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS fr 72 ¢%"; 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
tay We sell cheaper than any other factory. 
-Brake rear 















, wi lamps, 
repairs and all sundriesat Aad// usual prices 
Do not wait ; write ¢oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R50, CHICAGO 
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Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember’ that 


“BAKERS” 











COCOA 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 






Peeiste cious and healthful 
7B. Pat. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


We have three extra fine 
assortments : 

Velvet. — Velvet flowers, 
embossed, hand-colored 
each in envelope beautiful 
eards never sold for less 
than 5c. each, our price, 


Imported. — Extra fine 
imported post cards, em- 
bossed, usually sold for 
double our price, pig conect- 
ment of beautiful designs. 
25 or more, ic. each. 

Domestic.— Finest cards 
made in this country, ele- 
gant assortment, embossed, 
no cheap cards. 25 for 15e. 
All post-paid. 

New Year Post Cards 
in same three grades at 
we " same prices. 

Agents can sell our cards at double our prices. 
Money back if noj entirely satisfactory. Pupils can sell 
schoolmates and others and earn spending money. 
JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, Milford, N.Y. 











Pays Cash for Furs 
We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 
You get ea prices, better grading and 








it 
ney return mail when you ship your 
furs to Funston Bros. & Oo. in St. Louis.’ The blagest 
American, Canadian and European 
nted at_our la: regular sales. Oompet: 
unsten Furs is fierce. We get the biggest prices. 
That's why we can pay you mors money for your furs. 
You dea! direct with us. Hesgents ata oa 
oop Taping nk ar 
. lynx.white weasel, etc., are valuable. 
We want Ten Million Dollars’ worth of just such furs. 
We want your fure—anything from one skin ap. 







n ‘orld’s Fair, 1 Used 
by the U. 8. Government. su 
We make a different bait for each 





kind of animal. State kind wan’ 
Trapsfurnished at factory cost; also 
entire ee — me o. —— 
Se ‘or Tra; aide, Sup- 
FREE ly Catalog’ and Game Laws—3 
books in one; also Fur Market Reports, est in 
Shipping Tags. etc. Allfree. Writetoday. World 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 732 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
VEST POCKET ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscription and 
20c. extra. Price of Lamp, $1.10, post-paid. 


This Electric Light can be carried in the vest pocket, 
and is always ready for use. It contains a Mazda bulb 
that produces 600 per cent. more candle-power than 
the ordinary bulb; alse the marvelous new tungsten 
battery that is especially lasting. It is useful about 
the house, farm, ble or barn, or wherever a tem- 
porary, light is required. Size of case 1% x 2% inches. 

‘tra batteries supplied for 380 cents, post-paid. Extra 

paid. 


bulbs, 40 cents, pos 
Perry Mason C y, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















natural obstacles. 
and use of many labor saving machines. 


one can readily understand it. 


FOR ONE 


We will send to you prepaid the 
CANAL as described above and we will 


ing from the date your order is received. 


SCIENTIFIC 


tunity of reading it himself. 


WOULD COST $2.00. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., 
Dept. “C.” 








MODEL OF PANAMA CANAL. 


THE BEST BRAINS IN THE WORLD 


To-day are engineering and mechanical brains. 
longer needed except to install a machine and pull the lever which starts it. 
To-day it is the product of man’s brain—the machine—that is the factor in accom- 
plishing the wonderful achievements of our modern civilization. 

- To enable our shipping to avoid the delays and dangers of the voyage round 
Cape Horn nearly 196,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rocks had to be moved to 
form the PANAMA CANAL and this in the face of what seemed insurmountable 
This stupendous work was made possible only by the invention 


We have had constructed a papier-mache 


MODEL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


showing in relief every detail of that colossal undertaking, which when completed 
will have cost this country a sum equal to a tax of over $4.00 on every man, woman 
and child comprising its 96,000,000 inhabitants. 


It is unlike an ordinary map, because being made in relief it not only conveys 
a correct idea of the Canal but also of the topography of the adjacent country. It 
is printed in five colors, substantially bound in portfolio form (size when opened 
9% x 13% inches) and is accompanied by a profile map of the Canal together with 
historical and descriptive matter which is so simple and comprehensive that any- 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be sent to your address for four months commenc- 


is going on in the world of science and invention, the big won- 
derful things that, like the Panama Canal, mark stages in the 
development of twentieth century civilization. 
father this advertisement and he will subscribe because he 
will not only be pleased to have you read the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN regularly but he will be glad to have the oppor- 


Is the weekly journal that tells simply and with authority what a 


The price of a yearly subscription for SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN is $3.00. Single numbers cost 10 cents and the mid-month 
magazine numbers 15 cents each on news-stands. 
in that manner the eighteen numbers included in this offer 


OUR SUPPLY OF MODELS IS LIMITED and this offer 
will be withdrawn as soon as it is exhausted, 
wish to secure this very interesting model you must 


Act Promptly and Send Your Order at Once. 


361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





The physical force of man is no 


DOLLAR 


RELIEF MODEL OF THE PANAMA 
also enter a special trial subscription for 


AMERICAN 


Show your 


If purchased 


hence if you 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the rent eey: A taught by J. Berg 
250-page whales ‘free. rite to-day. 
THE none CORRESPONDENCE SC! SCHOOL, 
, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


Get Ready NOW 


to Medical, Law, Pharm 
Individual instruction} ‘esidentia 
Brooks Classical School, 


S.STAMMER 


Attend no Japan od school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. Largest 
and best schoolin the world ‘Golts Hittwra natural 


method, Write today. * 
North-Western Schoo! 


, inc., 999 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PARKE 
















for 1913 Registration. We 
— 7 you for entrance 


- Ban “cates 








R’S Arctic Socks 





. Healthful for bed- 
Registered in U.S. chamber, bath and 
Patent Office sick-room. Worn in 







rubber boots, absorb 
args Made ot 
itted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes 
dealers or by mail 25c 
ir. Postage paid. Catalog free. Look 

for Parker’ 8 name in ae, 


J, H. Parker Co., Dept.A, 25 James St.,Malden 
OUNT BIRDS ‘:2"" 


of Taxidermy, We can teach you by mail to 










nount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
ery fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. 
Tuition low, success gua Write 
today for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 

bx ‘magazine. free. 
TAXIDERMY. 4043 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


> TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, exp 

for HOME CURE sent FREE. ierded 6 Gold 1 Sreaat'at at World's ~ 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street. Detroit, Mich. 








Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. 
Worn over the diaper these dainty 
little garments will protect the 
clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. e from OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is soft, white, odor- 
less and absolutely waterproof. 
Plain or lace trimmed 26¢ to $1.00 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer’s 


The Omo eacfactesing Co. 
Dept. 0, Middletown, Conn 
AND 


CLASS PINS sicczs 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 


Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
25 offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 

enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 

letters or numerals, but not more 
than shown in illustration. Order by number, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wealso make highest 
grade gold and s'lver Pins. Badges,Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue ‘of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 
BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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NOW 











Bar 
Biggest 


Sold as how BS $8.00. 


and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable 
Let us send you t from Bt — 


Over 825,000 











Boy Scours—ALL Boys 


ainesring Schools. | 





.| flow er blossom. 





—TrY 3 iN ONE FREE 





















“ Attention /*’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3 in One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write foday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3 in One Dictionary. 
3.in One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3 im One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3 in One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3 in One 
will keep your catcher's gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3 size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c., 25c.,and 50c. (The 
50c. size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free 
sample /oday. 


> 3 in One Oil Co. 


42 AIB Broadway, New York 










mare Dowie 
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HIS FIRST NIGHT IN A CITY. 


“TT couldn’t happen now,” began a man who is a 
figure in the railroad world to a New York 


Sun reporter, “for there are all kinds of friendly | 


and protective agencies that look after lonely 
country boys, but thirty-five years ago, when I, a 


boy of fourteen, in seareh of a job, arrived in| 
Chicago late one afternoon in September, I did | 


not know a soul in the city. 


“T had a letter toa railroad agent from a relative 
of my mother who was auditor for a railroad. And 
when I left home I had exactly thirty dollars 
and twenty-five cents in a huge wallet that had 
belonged to my father. I kept it inside my shirt. 
The money was what remained of my own savings 
as news and chore boy. I had besides, a big, old- 
fashioned, black glazed bag that contained all my 


clothes and other possessions, and one of the ex- | 


reel heavy —— riters of that period. 

1 startec 
man to whom I had the letter. I reached there 
about seven o’clock at night, and the man, of 
course, had gone. The janitor ofthe building gave 
me his home address, and I started out again. 

“I had no idea of taking a street-car. I had | 
spent my odd Sane for food.on the way to Chi- | 
cago, and I had six 


Chicago street-car. 


“So I walked to the agent’s house, which was | 


away over on the South Side of Chicago. It was 
eleven o’clock at night when I pulled the bell. [ 
thought it would be all right to pull the door-bell | 
at that hour—didn’t know any better, for I was 
about as uncouth a yap of a country boy as ever 

ou heard tell of. Finally the agent poked his 

ead out of a second-story window and asked what 
was wanted. I told him. 

“*What the dickens do you mean by ringing me 
up in the middle of the night on such an errand?’ 
he growled. ‘Come to my office in the morning 
and I’ll look at your letter.’ 

“It was nearly three o’clock in the morning when | 
I got down-town again, and—well, what with 
fatigue, sleepiness and homesickness, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I just dropped my black | 
glazed bag and sat on it and blubbered. 

“*What’s the trouble, son?’ 

“A huge uniformed figure with a lantern was 
bending over me. I told him. 

“‘Nothing to cry about, buddy,’ said the big 
man, kindly. ‘All you’ve got to do is to go to a 
hotel — you ve got the price of a bed, haven’t 
you? 

“*That’s just what I’m afraid of,’ Ireplied. ‘I’ve 
got so much money with me that I’m afraid to go 
to a hotel—’fraid I'll be robbed.’ 

“*You don’t want to be robbed, of course. 
much is it, son?’ 

“It’s thi dollars, sir,’ 1 told him, impressively. 

“No, he didn’t even smile. He was adecent man. 
He picked > my bag, and I followed him to a/| 
place round the corner. i fellow was behind 
the hotel desk. His honest, kindly countenance 
reassured me, = when they said I’d better hand 
over my money to hae in the safe, I dug the wallet 
out of its hid ng-pla ace, and he Stuffed it into an 
old-fashioned key 

“The watchman r— hands with me and bade 
me good night. I never saw him again, but he 

was a good man. I went to bed and slept like a 
top till noon the next day.” 


How | 


* ¢ 


THE REBUKE. 


LARIBEL was beginning to grow nervous, for. 


the young man who had brought her home from 
the party appeared to be quite oblivious of the 
lateness of the hour. He had dropped into one 
of the lounging chairs as soon as they had reached 
the porch, and there he lingered, talking pleas- 
antly of the evening’s festivities. 


Claribel was miserably conscious that their 
voices were distinctly audible in her father’s room, 

which opened on the porch, and in her fear of 
disturbing him she lowered her tone almost to a 
whisper, which, to her great discomfort, John Ellis, 
the young man, did not imitate. His hearty words 
rang out with what she felt was dangerous clear- 
ness, and she was just nerving herself to say 
something that would hasten his de arture, when 
her father called, “‘Claribel! Claribe 

So sure was she that a rebuke was me both 
herself and her visitor, that she trembled all over 
in girlish mortification. But John Ellis had evi- 
dently not heard the parental voice, for he a 
_ on with a reminiseence he was tellin ng, an 

aribel, taking refuge in the conversation, did aa 
answer ‘her father, even when he called once 
again. To her great relief, John soon rose to go, 
and she was careful not to say a single word that 
would detain him even momentaril = 

“Claribel,” said her father, as’ she tiptoed past 
his door, “ why didn’t you answer me?” 

“Why, —I—” began Claribel. 

“TI wanted you to show John that big moon- 

It’s the handsomest one we ever 


“Q dear, was that it?” breathed Claribel, hys- 
terically. 
® & 


SAVING YOUR SISTER-IN-LAW. 


INCE one of their ancient sages could decide a 
nice ethical point with notabie good sense,— 
perhaps even with lurking humor,—there is prom- 
ise that the people of China to-day, in the conflict 


| between barbaric tradition and the growing sense 


of a woman’s right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, may have the grace to make wise 
decisions. The following comes from “The Chan- 
ging Chinese’”’ of Prof. E. A. Ross: 

A woman never thinks of shaking hands with a 


man. If agentleman wishes by a a lady a fan, 
he does not hand it to her, lest their hands touch, 


ing has been made so much of, 

o- about the time of Aristotle a local prude asked 

encius: 

“If a-man’s sister-in-law is drowning, ought he 
to draw her out with the hand?” 

To which the sage-sensibly replied: 
, = is wolfish not to draw out a drowning sister- 
n-law. 


EAGER FOR HIS RIGHTS. 
S little Freddie had reached the mature age of 
three, and was about to discard petticoats for 
manly raiment in the form of knickerbockers, his 
mother determined to make the occasion a memo- 
rable one. The Bristol Times tells what hap- 
pened. 


The breakfast-table was laden with good fare as | 


the newly-breeched infant was led into the room. 
“Ah,” cried the proud mother, “now you are a 
little 3 miedgii 
ing was in eestasies. Displaying his 
garments 2 their full advantage, he edged closer 
his mother, and whispered, ‘““Mummie, can I 
call pa Bill now? 


to lug my bag to the office of the | 


ve-dollar bills left, but nothing | 
would have induced me to take out my wallet on a 


LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 

Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
| childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
| and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
| treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
| comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 
social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 
suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
| avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, 
with 82-p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 


Beautiful Holly Wreaths 
Made full, finest fresh foliage, and berries, usual size. | 
Better than florists’ stock ‘our, $1.10; ¢ dozen, $2.50; ex- 
press prepaid. J. SPENCER LAPHAM, Goldsboro, Maryland. 
NEVER TIRES 
OF THE FOOD THAT RESTORED HER TO 
HEALTH, 














“Something was making me ill and I didn’t 
| know the cause,” writes a Colorado young lady: 
| “For two years I was thin and sickly, suffering 
from indigestion and inflammatory rheumatism. 

“T had tried different kinds of diet, and many 
of the remedies recommended, but got no better. 

“Finally, mother suggested that I try Grape- 
Nuts, and I began at once, eating it with a little 
| cream or milk. A change for the better began at 
once. 

“ To-day I am well and am gaining weight and 
| Strength all the time. I’ve gained 10 pounds in 
|t the last five weeks and do not suffer any more 
| indigestion, and the rheumatism is all gone. 
| “TI Know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that I owe 

my restored health. I still eat the food twice a 
| day and never tire of it.” Name given by Postum 

| Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar to itself. 
It is neutral, not too sweet and has an agreeable, 

| healthful quality that never grows tiresome. 

| One of the sources of rheumatism is from over- 
| loading the system with acid material, the result 
of imperfect digestion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is abandoned and | 
Grape-Nuts is taken regularly, digestion is made | 
strong, the organs do their work of building up good 

| red blood eells and of carrying away the excess of 

| disease-making material from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady return to 

| normal health and mental activity. ‘There’s a 
| reason.” Read the little book, “The Road to 

| Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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“‘Here is Your Answer;”’ in 


WEBSTER’S 
New INTERNATIONAL 


The Merriam Webster 















Even as you read 
The Youth’s 
Companion you 
likely question 
the meaning of 
some new word. 
A friend asks: 
“What is white 
coal?’’ You seek 
the location of 
the Levant or the 
Eye . 
pronunciation of 
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| ink drops—even when the pen is upright 


| troller regulates ink-flow and pre- 


| is leakless in any position—even on 


| sell Parkers, we'll send you com- 





jujutsu. Is Hong- 

ken a city or an 
and? etc. 
This New 
Creation 


= answers all kinds 
of questions with 














One- half the thickness 
Re 
Weight 14% Ibs. 


India Paper Edition : 
= and weight of the regular edition 
: Strong book paper. 


400,000 Words. Cost $400,000. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
The = ae with the New Divided 
ag ‘Stroke of Genius.’ 
The CHRISTMAS GIFT longest to be re- 
membered after the holiday season has passed. 


WRITE f pages, i etc. 
FREE 1 sel of pocket maps if _ name 


Youth's Companion 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








| milk. 1 t 1 
| small even globules that yield rapidly to the action 
| of the digestive fluids 


} and hardiest of cows 


| bred Holstein Milk, 


© For Chrisimas S 
Give Everybody 
Parker Gift Pens 


—Leakless Pens 


pa made up their 


AST year hundreds of 
rker Gift Pens for 


Christmas lists with 
one. 

y don't you save the nasty 
Christmas shopping this year by 


and worry of 
taking your 


| Christmas list and a Parker catalog now, 


and picking out appropriate pens for each 
person on the list? 

Parker Pens are 
gifts. They are fine 
never leak. 

Why do ordinary 
and smear your fingers? 
feed tubes are straight. 

A straight feed tube always holds some 


than handsome 
and they 


fountain pens leak 
? Because their 


more — 
writers, 


our pocket. 

here's heat in your pocket—98 de- 

grees of body heat. This warms the pen. 
And there's air in the pen barrel, just 

above the main ink. This air expands 

from the heat, pushes up into the feed 

tube to escape, and pushes the ink dro - 

up and out around the agen K. end of t 

pen to smear your fingers w 

you remove pen-cap to write. But 


The Parker Feed Tube is Curved 
and touches the inside of _pen- 
barrel. This touch causes Capil- 
lary Attraction. (That's the 
force that makes 4 apenas take 
drops of water, etc. So, 
when you turn a Parker ~~ 
o in your pocket, Capillary 
Kttection pulls back the ink drops 
that want to loiter in the Par- 
ker Lucky Curve feed. Thus the 
feed tube is free of ink when the 
heated air expands and climbs up. 
And thus the Parker never leaks. 
Parker 14k gold nibs, tipped 
with hardest Iridium, never 
scratch. Spear Head Ink _ Con- 


nz 


vents blotting. New Disappear- 
ing Clip hangs on to your pocket 
like a beggar but clears out of 
the way when you write. 

Standard styles $2, $2.50, $3, 
$4, $5 and up, as per size and 
decoration. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


its a Pity for lady's purse. 
$2.50, , $5, and up. 

Get yy ‘Christmas Parkers 
on trial. Dealer will refund, any 
time within ten days from pur- 
chase, if there’s the least dissat- 
isfaction. If your dealer doesn't 


_— catalog, and you can order 
irect. Parker Christmas Pens 
come in handsome gift boxes. Set- 
tle Christmas shopping excite- 
ment now. 

Order your Parker Gift Pens today. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
80 Mill St. Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail at oy 


PARKER 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Makes Sturdy Babies. 


Firm, solid flesh, steady weekly gains in weight, 
regular sleep and a good appetite — that s what you 
may expect of your baby if it is fed on Holstein 





No. 14 No, 4244 


No, 14— Jack Knife 
Safety Pen, silver $5. 
Gold plate $6. 

No, 421-2— Gold 
bands. Space for 
engraving. $4.50. 











| Cows’ Milk. 


Rarely isa baby born with anything wrong with 
its stomach or one that will not thrive if properly 


| fed. 


Holstein Milk is the one proper food for a bottle 
baby simply because it is most nearly like breast 
Its moderate amount of fat is in the form of 


In richer milk, the fat globules are twice as large 
as in Holstein Milk and in breast milk. In the 
stomach they form large solid curds that resist 
digestion. Such milk is dangerous for infants 

Holstein Cows’ Milk is produced by the healthiest 
It's a safe milk. It will 
impart to your baby the vitality for which Holsteins 
are famous 

If your milkman cannot supply you with pure- 
send us his name and address 
and we will help you get it 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein 


| Milk.” 











HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
12 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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TKS, of the highest 


mark 


Knive et 


the above trade 





‘sy 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Send for 
catalogue * 
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THE VOuTH Ss COMPANION is an illus- 
ated w ly paper for all the fa 
+ subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
peineing. postage prepaid to any address in the 
U tates, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- fice, Boston, 

-, a8 second-class matter. 


ees 4 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


ey an Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
“directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa maens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 


Payment for The Com panion, ‘when sent_by 
Tnail, should be by Post- ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is . Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GROWING OLD TOO SOON. 


E often hear it said by scientific 

men that human beings grow 
old too quickly and die too soon. 
Since everything that has life in due 
time grows old and dies, we must 
conclude that nature intends man to 
die also. But what is “due time’? 
The scientific men say that the race 
does not enjoy its full allowance of life, and 
that instead of “growing old in the land which 
the Lord our God gives us” we perish prematurely 
there, chiefly by reason of our own blindness and 
self-indulgence. 

When we look into the cases of persons who 
have lived to a great age and enjoyed good health 
all through life, we generally find that they were 
born of healthy and long-lived parents, and that 
they themselves led rather abstemious lives. 
Almost always we learn that they “did not 
worry.” 

When Doctor Harvey wrote his report on the 
death of “Old Parr,” who is said to have lived 
to the age of one hundred and fifty-two years, he 
used the phrase “sorry fare, but free from care.” 
The absence of worry as an aid to long life was 
as well understood then as it is to-day. 

In a recent book on the subject of deferring old 
age, the writer declares that by following carefully 
the rules of hygiene we can preserve our youth 
until the age of fifty, and live for one hundred 
years, or even more. Among the rules he.gives 
are these: 

Be as much in the open air as possible, take 
plenty of exercise, and above all, breathe deeply 
and regularly. Live on a simple diet, eat meat 
only once a day, and take care to chew your food 
thoroughly. Goto bed early and rise early; sleep 
in a dark and quiet room with open windows, and 
take never less than six or more than seven and a 
half hours if you are a man, or more than eight 
and ahalf hoursif you area woman. Avoid worry 
about things that have happened and cannot be 
helped, or that may happen and cannot be fore- 
seen, and be temperate to abstemiousness in the 
use of alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee. 
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A CHRISTMAS CONSPIRACY. 


RANDMOTHER Jessup!” 

Stella’s tone was distinctly 
accusing; it was evident that grand- 
mother had something to answer 
for. Grandmother, from her invalid 
chair, looked across at the girl 
who stood at her bureau drawer. 
She had endured years of pain and 
weakness; but they had not succeeded in quench- 
ing the spirit in the frail figure; her voice was as 
saucy as a girl’s. 

“Not guilty—what is it?” 

“It’s your handkerchiefs. How many dozen 
have you?” 

“Seven or eight. You see, I have seven of the 
dearest grandchildren in the world. It’s queer, 
isn’t it, that your nose should be so especially 
honored when you grow old?” 

But Stella’s gray eyes forgot to laugh back at 
grandmother’s. Something had disconcerted her. 
She put the handkerchiefs back, made some trivial 
excuse, and ran up to her own room, where her 
sister and cousins were holding a Christmas con- 
clave. 

“T wonder,” she burst out, “that grandmother 
can endure Christmas at all!” 

“What under the sun do you mean?” Corinne 
and Isabella exclaimed together. 





“Corinne, what did you give grandmother for |. 


Christmas last year?” 

“A box of handkerchiefs. Why?’ 

“And you, Isabella?” 

“An embroidered handkerchief with little weeny 
initials.” 

Mollie?” 

“Two handkerchiefs,” Mollie confessed. ‘‘There 
didn’t seem to be anything else—except slumber 
slippers, and Aunt Maria always knits those.” 

“And Laurie and I gave her handkerchiefs. 
We always give her handkerchiefs—because she’s 
old, and they’re the easicst thing to think of! 
Girls—she isn’t old—she’s as young as any of us 
down in her heart, and she loves pretty things 
just as much as ever. This year let’s give her the 
biggest surprise of her life—a Christmas that will 
make her really happy.” 

“But how—what —” Corinne stammered. 

“What do we like best—each of us?” 

“Jewels!” “Books!” “ Hand-embroidery!” 
“Candy!” “Silk stockings!” The answers came 
in a laughing shower. 

“Well, then, why not? Grandma’d love a bit of 





jewelry from us—chosen just for her. And books 
—not ‘Thoughts of Cheer,’ as if she were melan- 
choly, but love stories that end well. And why 
not embroider her something? And if not silk 
stockings, then a pair of slippers with tiny velvet 
bows. As for candy, she’d love to have it to 
pass round, even if she couldn’t eat much her- 
self.” 

“And let Bob and Archie send her their absurd 
jokes as they do to the rest of us? It doesn’t 
seem—respectful.” 

“But grandma doesn’t want to be seemed-re- 
spectful-to,” Stella declared. “‘She’d just love to 
be counted in with the rest of us, little vanities 
and jokes and all. O girls, try it once and see!” 

And that was the way the Christmas conspiracy 
started. Grandmother’s eyes on Christmas morn- 
ing were proof of its success. 


* © 


CURIOUS BANK-NOTES. 


CCASIONALLY an imperfect or misprinted 

bank-note will evade the vigilance of the in- 
spectors of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The most extraordinary misprint that ever found 
its way into circulation was a fifty-dollar national 
bank-note. 


A clerk in a Western hotel, in moking = = 
accounts, found a discrepancy that cou 


explained. He placed the pile of bills at his vert 


hand, and as he counted each one, turned the note 
over and put it on a pile at his right. He dis- 
covered that when he counted from left to right 
his cash balanced exactly, but that when he 
counted from right to left, there was a shortage 
of fifty dollars. The clerk spent more than two 
hours in trying to find out what was the matter. 
Finally, in desperation, he called upon the cashier 
for assistance. 

The cashier had no better success. Again and 
again he counted the bills, with the same result— 
one time the cash would balance, and the next 
time it would show a shortage. Finally, he exam- 
nn —s wy both face and back—whereupon the 

xplained. One of the — a the 
pry “ 1 of f fifty dollars on the face and that of one 
hundred dollars on the back. The clerk had taken 
the bill for one hundred dollars. 

Upon corresponding with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, they found that the department had, a 
record of the bill. In 1890 one sheet of bank-notes 
for a national bank in Kansas City had been re- 
versed in the press. One plate bore the obverse 
of a fifty-dollar bill at the toy and the obverse of a 
one-hundred-dollar bill at the bottom. The other 
plate bore the reverse of the two notes. As 
each sheet was printed it had been laid aside to 
— 4 before being run through for the reverse 

nting. Inadvertently the pressman had turned 
ee sheet upside down, with the result that two 
misprinted bills came forth—one with a fifty-dollar 
face and one-hundred-dollar back, and the other 
= a hundred-dollar face and a fifty-dollar 

The cashier of the bank had been the first to 
become aware of the error. He found that some- 
thing was wrong, after he had paid out the note 
with the fifty-dollar face and the one-hundred- 
dollar back, by coming across one with the one- 
hundred-dollar 1 face and the fifty-dollar back. This 
note was returned to the Treasury and destroyed, 
and o) erfect one issued in its stead. - 

On the 1880 notes is found a Treasury seal en- 
tirely “iifferent from any other ever used by the 

vernment. The key, which is one of the most 
important symbols of the seal, shows a handle at 
the left-hand side, instead of at the right, as on all 
others. The shield is of different shape and the 
stars are larger. The two ends of the band sur- 
rounding the symbols are fastened with a buckle, 
which in no other instance forms a part of the 
design of a Treasury seal. This is the only issue 
of notes on which the peculiar seal was used, and 
ene of paper money include them among 

e 

Another smatestt is a one-dollar note of the 
Second National Bank of Ravenna, Ohio. It 
lacks the signatures of the president and the 
geaiiet, although it was circulated without chal- 
enge 

A one-dollar national bank-note of the First 
National Bank of Fall River, Massachusetts, also 
lacks both 5 *+ — but passed freely for — 
time before blunder was Ss. Still an- 
other one-dollar note—that of the First National 
Bank of Indianapolis—lacks the signature of the 
president. 

A certain legal tender note of 1860 has one 

2 fo feature. Its face bears a portrait of 

ster and a representation of Rolfe ——— 
Pocahontas to Queen Elizabeth. At ttom 
of the center is a small eagle. Upon turning this 
bill upside down 4 eagle presents a faithful 
ikeness of a do; Whether this was 
intended by the eee -y a joke is not known, 
but the resemblance is so close that it seems to 
indicate premeditation on his part. 
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A PRODUCTIVE ARISTOCRAT. 


LUFF King Humbert of Italy believed—in 
common with several million non-royalties— 
that it is work that gives flavor to life. People 
who were “born tired” excited his utter contempt. 
At a reception in Florence, described by H. J. 
Thaddeus in “Recollections of a Court Painter,” 
ba Humbert inquired of each noble presented 
his occupation was. 
“Not — y majesty,” was the uniform repl 
At len it came the turn of the Marquis Git inori, 
who lost. caste somewhat spans his peers 
because of his manufacture of pottery. 
“T am a potter, maesta—a maker of ma: majolica, a 
= the marquis, in response to the king’s ques- 


on 
“Thank God,” cried the king, “there is one 
noble in Florence who does something!” 


* © 


A GENTLE REBUKE. 


HE meek and gentle disposition of the diner at 

a country hotel, of whom the Boston Journal 
writes, was not wholly proof against the annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected. After waiting 
patiently for half an hour for his order to be 
filled, he beckoned to a passing waitress. 


“How long have you been here?” he asked. 
ea”? been here three weeks,” the waitress re- 


“Then,” aanes the hungry diner, ‘“‘you’re not 
the one who K my order. She must have left 
before you came.” And he resigned himself to 
further waiting. 

& 


HE ADMITTED IT. 


NGLISH as she is Japped” is the title of an 
article in a recent number of the Oriental 
Review. 


The Oriental capacity for using our mother 
tongue with strange twists of laypenpanenn humor 
is well known, but few examples are —— to this 
delicious sign on a Japanese baker’s shop: 

“A. Karinura, Biggest Loafer in Tokyo.” 
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These Two liseli Oils 
Make Palmolive Green 


The cool, green hue of a cake of Palmolive Soap comes from 
two expensive ot/s. There is absolutely no artificial coloring 
used. Palmolive is composed of olive oil scientifically blended 
with palm olive and saponified by the Palmolive process. 

This soap is as wholesome in appearance as its choice ingredients. The 
fresh; greenish coloring reflects the oils. Palmolive’s delicate odor is as 
pure and dainty as its color. Its spicy fragrance suggests the Orient — the 
source of its oils. 


Jar of Palmolive 








Palmolive Differs From Any Other Soap 


Not only the ingredients but the effect of Palmolive is 

Le -_ FREE different. It lathers abundantly in Aard as well as soft 
@ cake of Palmolive water. Palmolive contains no free alkali. Its lather 
a tample jar of this || entirely rinses off, leaving no film of soap in the pores. 
png _—— ¥ Thus the skin is perfectly cleansed and nourished. 
; 4 These two oils have ever been the choice of women who 
know and achieve complexion beauty. 


penetrating, cleansing 

and softenin: every 

pore of the skin. Use 

} A | 7 — Olive oil is such an important skin food that it 

lexion improvement is used for the baby’s first bath. Now doctors 

3 at once noticeable. and nurses prescribe this to be followed by 
a daily Palmolive bath, as Palmolive 
is the olive oil soap. Palmolive is 
best for the bath and toilet of 

every member of your family. 

For it leaves every skin soft 

and ve/lvety. 


Palmolive’s cost is no greater 
CREAM than ordinary soap. Your dealer 
will supply you, or for two 2-cent 
stamps we will send you a generous 


free sample and booklet, ‘“The Easy . 
Way to Beauty.” Price 15c 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 532 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, =. 









PALMOLIVE 




















A Million Like 


Think what it means for one million 
people to wear one brand of hose. It means 
that those hose must be pretty close to per- 
fection. They must be silky, soft and light. 
They must fit like a glove. They must 
wear longer than hose are expected to. 

More than a million men, women, chil- 
dren and infants are wearing Holeproof Hose 
for exactly these reasons. 

Don’t you think hose that are pleasing 
so many will please as many more as a 
Christmas Gift? 


fioleprooftiostery 


FOR M AND psiery 


Here are silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ for men 
and women, three pairs guaranteed three 
months, in Christmas boxes, at $3 a box for 
women and $2 a box for men. The silk 
comes from Japan.. There are no more beau- 
tiful hose made, yet these are more econom- 
ical than some common grades of cotton. 

We pay for the yarn in the cotton ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ an average of 74 cents a pound. 
Some yarn is sold for 32 cents. 

We don’t guarantee just the heels and 
toes. Every thread is protected at every 
point. If one wears, breaks or runs, the 
pair is replaced without question. 

Cotton ‘‘ Holeproof’’ cost $1.50 to $3 for 
six pairs, guaranteed six months 
for men, women, children and 
infants. 

The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof ”’ is sold 
in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request or ship 
direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of re- 
mittance. All dealers have the 
Christmas Box ready to put on the Pat, Ofte, S008 
Christmas Tree. Give one to each 
of the family. (388) 
arg a Comes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holeproof H Canada, Ltd., Londen, Can. 








Dre Your Hose rsuradl? 
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NEW BOOK 


“THEIR YESTERDAYS” 


A Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman. 
Full-page illustrations in color by F. Graham Cootes. 


One Half Million Copies Already Printed. 


AS a novelist, Harold Bell Wright declines to be responsible for the views held 
by his characters, insisting only that they are true to the life they portray. 
“Their Yesterdays” introduces to the reader, as his novels have not, the real 
Harold Bell Wright. For the first time his own thoughts, rather than those of his 
characters, have shaped themselves into a delightfully tender story, and we see life, 
love and religion through his eyes. “Their Yesterdays” is not a novel, but the 
love story of a man and a woman in which there is sentiment, pathos. and realism. 
“Their Yesterdays” exalts life and love, honors the home, and supremely glorifies 
the wife and mother—a delightfully wholesome book. 


Kansas City Star. You had better read the book | San Francisco Bulletin. In reading the book one 
if you want to be able to take part in the discussion it is is reminded of Donald G. Mitchell's “Dream Life,” as it 
sure to arouse. has the same poetic charm and the same sweetly tender 


Boston Globe. The triumph of a love that began sentiment which is so dificult to describe. 

in boyhood and girlhood is a theme to awaken the interest Terre Haute Star. When a publisher has con- 
of every person whose emotions are not ashes. *‘* Their fidence enough in a book and author to make the first 
Yesterdays "” is a book of heart throbs. Whoever has printing half a million copies, it is a pretty good indication 
loved will find in it a garland of delicious remembrances. that readers will not be disappointed. 





Secure a Copy for Christmas 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


FER No. 1. Send us one (1) new subscription for 

The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, 
and we will present you with a copy of either one of 
Harold Bell Wright’s newest and much-talked-of books, 
“Their Yesterdays,” or “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” We will pay the postage on the book. These 
books cannot be purchased anywhere for less than 
the established sale price of $1.30 each. 


FER No. 2. Or, secure and send us the renewal 
subscriptions from four (4) of our present sub- 
scribers, with $8.00 to pay for them, and we will 
present you with a copy of either one of the above 


books. We will pay the postage on the book. 


NOTE. These Offers are made only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for their work in getting new or renewal subscrip- 
tions. New subscriptions sent us prior to October Ist cannot 
count for these books. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201, COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


THE WINNING © Baw'iroce: 
of BARBARA WORTH 


A Story of Western Desert Reclamation and Love. 
Full-page illustrations by F. Graham Cootes. 


‘THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH is a story of 
Western desert reclamation. Its characters are real live people, 
its word-pictures will make you breathe the very atmosphere of the 
country, and perhaps you, too, will learn the “language” of Barbara's 
desert as she wished Willard Holmes, the civil engineer, to know 
it. Like Mr. Wright's other books, this also carries a great message 
—the ministry of capital. If you have read the gifted author's 
sweet story of “The Shepherd of the Hills,” however, it will be 
recommendation enough to say that an even greater treat awaits you 


in “The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. * The Call- Chicago Record-Herald. |tis a novel 
ing of Dan Matthews" was a fine tale, “ The with “body,"’ with a large and timely idea back 
Shepherd of the Hills’ was an inspiration. of it, with sound principles under it, and with 
And now he sends us “ The Winning of | good crescendo of dramatic thrills. 
Barbara Worth '’—the best thing he has done Des Moines Register and Leader. 
so far. . . a twentieth century epic. The shifting mirage, the blue and purple moun- 
i ‘ | tains, the barren trail and the sandy foot-hills 
_New York Times. Here is a novel | are all set forth in vivid and vigorous description 
right up to date. | that grips the reader with its compelling actuality. 


MORE THAN THREE MILLION OF HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 
BOOKS HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 
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In the possession of MESSRS. A. & F.\PEARS, Ltd. 


“BUBBLES” 


eps the hands white and imparts a constant 
freshness to the skin. 


All rights securec 





